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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T the time of writing, the Anglo-French 
correspondence which led up to the ill- 
fated naval and military compromise has 

not been made available. It is reported that 
the delay is due in part to the care with 
Which France is selecting the documents that are 
t© be published. There should be no 
need to point out that much of the value of 
en would disappear if the public were to 
that they had not been taken entirely into 

the confidence of the two Governments. There 
ate plenty of people who are anxious to keep 
alive the belief that a secret Anglo-French entente 
exists and it would be folly to place in their hands 
weapons with which to carry on their campaign. 
Meanwhile, although we must be grateful for 
ages which have warned this country in time, 
communiqués from the Quai d'Orsay 

make it clear that Mr. Hearst and his representa- 
tive, Mr, Horan, obtained their famous document 
in a way which casts the gravest discredit on 
t profession. The Anglo-American Press 


Association in Paris, which at first came to Mr. 
Horan’s defence, are to be congratulated on 
ejecting him as soon as his real part in this 
shady business became known. 


People who fondly imagined that because Mr. 
Hoover played so prominent a part in organizing 
food supplies in Belgium during the war he would 
look upon European difficulties with unusual 
sympathy must have been disillusioned by 
reports of the speech which he made at Boston on 
Monday last. Both he and Mr. Smith, the 
Democratic candidate, have made it clear that we 
can expect no change in the tariff policy of the 
United States; but Mr. Hoover’s declaration on 
debts was as outspoken a reply to M. Poincaré’s 
hint at Chambery a fortnight ago, that America 
might make concessions to facilitate a reparation 
settlement, as the French Premier could possibly 
hope—or, rather, hope not—to receive. It is time 
politicians on the Continent woke up to the fact 
that these debts have to be paid to the United 
States and had far better be paid without com. 
plaint; and that if ever concessions in respect of 
them are made they will be made only as the 
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result of pressure from American public opinion, 
which will tend to grow stronger in proportion to 
the readiness of Europe to pay without whining. 


The Prime Minister’s speech to the cutlers of 
Sheffield last week had more significance than 
such ceremonial utterances usually have. Choos- 
ing the subject he did for the audience he had, 
his remarks must be taken as an important 
indication of Government policy. Mr. Baldwin 
was addressing the steel trade, one of the most 
depressed of our basic industries and one for 
which the doubtful blessing of safeguarding is in 
some quarters being ardently prescribed. What 
did the Premier tell it? That self-help must 
precede State-help. He urged upon this industry 
and upon industry in general the need of internal 
reconstruction—all that very definite process of 
re-organization and re-equipment which is implied 
by ‘the vague word “ rationalization ’’—before it 
applied for artificial assistance. This is such 
sound advice that it is good to hear it given even 
if it does no more than confirm the Government’s 
policy as that was already understood. 


Let those who would safeguard the steel and 
iron industry without more ado consider some of 
the likely consequences. Though they say it 
would not, it is more than probable that, as a 
result of safeguarding, the price of steel com- 
modities would rise. All the trades—and they are 
legion—depending on iron and steel for their raw 
material would be affected by the increase. 
What would the shipbuilders have to say to this, 
or the railways, or the farmers? And what the 
long-suffering consumer, called upon to pay more 
for his scissors and knives and nails? It would 
be next to impossible to put a tariff on imported 
steel and iron without raising the question of a 
general tariff, with all its attendant problems and 
dangers, not to mention its unpopularity with 
the electorate. The proper policy is first to 
give internal reform the chance to do its good 
work. If help is still needed when this has been 
done the time will have come to consider the 
question of safeguarding. At least let all that 
can be done without it be done first. 


Tavistock, like Cheltenham, was a disappoint- 
ment to the Liberals. To get within 173 ballot- 
papers of success with a Labour candidate filching 
2,000 vital votes may be a moral victory, but 
Liberalism will need something more substantial 
than moral victories to make a showing in the 
next Parliament. The West must revert in a 
block to the Liberal faith if the party’s hopes 
are to be realized; Tavistock offered no indication 
that the West has any such intention, The 
Conservative vote was considerably down, but 
not seriously enough to warrant any suggestion 
of either a big Liberal revival or a big Govern- 
ment slump. So long as Labour and Liberals go 
on fighting one another in constituencies like this 
one, Conservatives will go on gaining advantage, 
but complacency over the situation so created 
would be misplaced. After Tavistock, Liberals 
will press harder than -ever for a measure of 
electoral reform and will probably make it a 
condition of support if they find themselves in a 
key position when the General Election is over. 
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Conservatives who were to oppose such reform 
because the existing system happens for the time 
being to assist them would be guilty of serious 
short-sightedness. When some issue comes 
along on which Liberals and Conservatives fing 
themselves ranged side by side in common 
opposition to Labour the system that now favours 
Conservatives will turn violently and even 
dangerously to their disadvantage. And if the 
Socialist Party proceeds on its logical course, 
the day when this happens must grow pro. 
gressively nearer. 


Lord Birkenhead’s retirement from the Cabinet 
to ‘‘the City,’’ announced, denied and re 
announced during the last few weeks, is now an 
accomplished fact. His departure is a loss to the 
Government; despite a tendency towards 
irresponsibility of speech which he shared with 
certain other of his colleagues, his “‘ first-class 
brain ’’ was exceedingly useful in Cabinet counsel 
when clear-cut thinking and no nonsense were 
demanded. Lord Birkenhead has to his credit 
two brilliant pieces of constructive work: the 
reform of the property laws and the Irish settle. 
ment. It is easy to deplore the system that 
allows the best brains in politics to be tempted 
across to commerce by superior financial rewards, 
and indeed it is deplorable. But it is difficult 
to see how it can be effectively remedied—by 
however much the rewards of State service might 
be increased, commerce could always outbid them 
—and in any event Lord Birkenhead’s case is 
exceptional. Not only has the man’s nature made 
his requirements greater, but it is possible also 
that his active mind has been irked by the com. 
parative dullness and ineffectiveness of the Upper 
Chamber as it is to-day compelled to exist, 
Lord Birkenhead was probably bored. It is 
interesting to speculate on what might have 
happened had Lord Birkenhead resisted the lure 


of the Woolsack and remained in the House of 
Commons. 


There is nothing to be said on ordinary grounds 
against the perfectly natural appointment of Lord 
Peel to succeed Lord Birkenhead; but when we 
reflect that the all but impossible position of Great 
Britain in India is a consequence of the appoint- 
ment of the late Mr. Montagu on Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s quixotic resignation over Meso 
potamia, we are moved to ask whether this country 
cannot arrive at some wiser method of discharging 
its Indian duties and protecting its Indian 
interests. With constituencies ignorant of Indian 
affairs and a House of Commons usually bored by 
their discussion, a Secretary of State for India 
who means to have his own way can nearly always 
get it. If so much depends on the man placed at 
the India Office, why should the filling of that 
position be left to depend on the personal plans 
of a Minister wishing to change his profession of 
on the chances of a Cabinet reshuffle? So far as 
anything can be out of party politics, India is 
outside of party controversies. The problems of 
its peoples, who constitute three out of every four 
of the King’s subjects, are too intricate and too 
far removed from our own to be grasped by any 
British politician in the interval between one deal 
of portfolios and the next, or perhaps even in the 


average period between General Elections. 
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The shocking railway accident at Charfield— 

im name!—in which eleven passengers were 
burned to death and more than twenty injured, 
comes as the culmination of a bad year of accidents 
on British railways. It is the habit of English- 
men whenever a train disaster occurs to console 
themselves with the complacent reflection that we 
have the safest railways in the world. We have; 
but the Charfield holocaust has reminded us 
sharply that they are guilty of some glaring 
defects. Following the Hawes accident in 1910 
the Board of Trade recommended that the rail- 
wav companies should take steps to replace gas- 
lighting in carriages with electricity. This, it 
has just been explained, the companies have 
been doing ever since. They have taken a long 
while about it. Fire and the telescoping of 
wooden coaches are the two chief causes of 
fatality in an accident: if the railways speeded 
up the re-equipment of their trains with electric 
light and steel coaches they would not only add 
enormously to the safety of travel, they would also 
be doing a much-needed good turn to two 
deserving industries, by the benefit to which they 
would themselves be among the first to profit. 


The sudden offer by the Soviet Government of 
concessions of every sort to the foreign capitalist 
seems to mark an important change in Russia’s 
policy. It is due, of course, to Russia’s crying 
need of capital. The experiences of German and 
American business organizations in the past have 
certainly not been encouraging, and the recent 
decision of the Harriman Company to cut its 
losses and clear out of Russia will not facilitate 
the task of those Soviet agents who are hoping to 
interest Wall Street and the City. Stalin has 
consistently worked for closer co-operation with 
other countries, but we can hardly believe his 
Government would have made so sensational an 
attempt to get money were the food crisis and 
the general discontent not very serious indeed. 
In a fortnight Moscow will be celebrating the 
eleventh anniversary of the Bolshevist Revolution. 
It will be harder than ever to make the celebration 
seem spontaneous, 


It is not our fault that the Home Secretary 
constantly comes in for criticism in these columns. 
His latest threat is perhaps the most dangerous 
to which he has yet exposed the country; it is 
nothing less than a Home Office censorship of 
books. Against a censorship of books on any 
terms there is a great deal to be said—the 
authorities have the remedy of the law at their 
disposal when liberty steps over into licence— 
but against a censorship on the terms apparently 
contemplated by the Home Secretary there is 
everything to be said, and said strongly. The 
Substance of these things was so said last 
Thursday by Mr. Geoffrey Faber, in an admirable 
letter to The Times, Sir William indicates that, 
ifhe has his way nothing shall be said or written 
which may make “ one of the least of these little 
bnes offend.” ‘‘ In other words cannot 
do better than quote from Mr, Faber’s letter— 

the whole of the content of English literature is 
to be restricted in future to such stuff as Sin 
William thinks it safe to put into the hands of a 
Schoolgirl.” One other thing the Home Secretary 
Said in the course of his remarks which, 


though it has little to do specifically with the 
censorship of books, is an illuminating piece of 
psychology. Explaining that only if he had 
behind him the forces of the Christian Churches 
was he able to deal with his problems fearlessly 
and honestly, he praised the great work which 
the police were doing to assist them in their task. 
This tacit assumption that the police are the 
guardians of our morals may account for a good 
deal that has been happening recently. 


So far the Police Commission has done little 
else than assist at an orgy of self-praise. The 
quality of whitewash has not been strained. The 
country will be doubly relieved that Sir William 
Horwood is retiring now that he has told them he 
would like to have more power for the police, and 
thinks they should have right of entry into clubs 
as they have into public-houses. To do him 
justice, Sir Leonard Dunning, though he could 
find nothing wrong with the police or the system, 
said he would be sorry to see the introduction of 
any new powers of visit. ‘‘ A club in theory is a 
man’s private house, and I don’t want any 
invasion of the private house of anybody.”’ Sir 
Leonard also said at another stage of his evidence 
that ‘‘ there was no doubt that D.O.R.A. had 
weakened the doctrine that the burden of proof 
rested on the prosecution.’”” We are getting on— 
but we have still a long way to go. 


In view of a hint we dropped last week it is 
interesting to note the suggestion that has been 
made from within the trade that next year there 
should be no motor show, and that the gap 
should be filled by an intensive ‘‘ push” by 
British manufacturers in the overseas markets. 
There are no signs as yet that the home supply of 
motor-cars has reached saturation-point, but there 
are grounds for thinking that in recent years 
attention has been rather too exclusively riveted 
on the home market and that demand from the 
Dominions and Crown colonies has not been as 
enterprisingly met as it might have been. It is 
only fair to recognize that British manufacturers 
are hampered in this respect by the tax on horse- 
power which compels them to concentrate on 
turning out low-powered engines, a type not 
suitable to outside requirements. The substitution 
for this tax of a higher petrol tax would at a stroke 
give greater justice to the motorist at home and 
enable the makers more readily to meet the 
demands of the motorist overseas. 


Should the President of the Royal Academy 
happen to have genius, that is an additional 
though rather dangerous qualification: the 
essential things are that he should be a man of 
dignified personality, popular, and possessed of 
administrative talent. With this in mind, Sir 
Frank Dicksee may be described as an excellent 
head of the Royal Academy. His purely artistic 
gifts were respectable; indeed, before his always 
somewhat thin vein of poetical feeling failed him, 
and even later in his portraits, he several times 
produced work to which the epithets sound and 
a could be applied without reservation. If 

is dislike of modern tendencies in art was 


extreme, it was honest. His death is a real 


loss to the Academy and to a very wide circle of 
friends, including many who profoundly disagreed 
with him on matters of art. 
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AIR AND POLITICS 


HE voyage of the Zeppelin to America was 

a notable though not a unique adventure. 

It has proved that one can travel to America 
in an airship at greater expense with less comfort 
and in more time than in the Mauretania. 
Perhaps it has also proved that the airship is 
not a mere fair-weather craft, for though she 
deviated at least two thousand miles from her 
course she was not quite successful in avoiding 
a storm and came through it fairly well. But 
even a greatly improved airship will never safely 
weather such storms as are frequent in the North 
Atlantic in winter, and deviation, whether 
necessary for safety or merely prudent, must 
destroy any advantage in speed that the airship 
may have and any chance of regularity of service. 
The airship therefore is not to be regarded as a 
competitor of the steamship, at any rate in the 
North Atlantic. 

On the easterly routes of travel conditions are 
more favourable, for the weather is more settled 
and calculable, and owing to the configuration of 
the land the voyage by air anywhere in the 
Old World is much shorter than by sea. The 
airship for the greater part of the year might have 
a very considerable advantage in speed, but 
whether there will be a sufficient number of people 
for whom time is more important than 
comfort to make an airship service to the East 
commercially profitable is open to doubt. That 
a service will not pay a financial profit is not of 
course a decisive argument against it, for there 
are forms of profit which cannot be assessed in 
terms of money. It might, for example, be well 
worth while for this country to subsidize airship 
travel very heavily if thereby it could reduce the 
time that divides this country from India and 
Australia ; for distance is after all a grave handicap 
to friendship and political union. Perhaps the 
development of the telephone may help to reduce 
it, but the number of people who will ever 
telephone half way round the world is limited. 
Letters and newspapers are infinitely numerous 
bonds of union and if the airship can shorten the 
mail passages it will be an Imperial service of 
considerable value. Nor is the advantage of such 
a service confined to the termini, for a trunk 
airship line might have many feeders by 
aeroplane. 

Long-distance air travel must, as far as one 
can see ahead, be regarded as a political rather 
than a commercial speculation, and therefore this 
country, whose political partners are scattered all 
over the world, should be more keenly interested 
in its development than any other, On long- 
distance flights the aeroplane is to be regarded 
rather as a branch of athletics than as commercial 
or even political transport, and on _ short 
local flights its civil development is evidently 
not likely to be as rapid as was once thought, 


Its value for civil purposes depends almost entirely 
on our solving the problem of vertical ascent of 
descent. When that is done, it will make the most 
startling revolution in travel that the world has 
yet seen. The virtual disappearance of the tour. 
ing car and the universality of the saloon prove 
that motoring has ceased to be a_ holiday 
recreation and has become the ordinary means of 
locomotion. Despite the multiplication of motor 
charabancs the best way of travelling to and from 
places more than forty miles apart is still the 
railway, and it is only below that distance that 
the motor-car is a really serious competitor of the 
railway. There is nothing more tedious and 
exhausting than a very long journey by road in 
a closed car; railway travel over distances which 
give one time to read and settle down to a little 
work is by comparison a luxury. All that will 
be changed when the problem of vertical ascent 
is solved, for the aeroplane is as much faster than 
travel by car on the road as that is than travel ona 
pack-horse, and a journey of two hundred miles 
by aeroplane when it can take off from your front 
lawn or the flat top of your house will be as much 
a matter of course for the middle-class man as 
motoring from Wimbledon to his office in the 
City is now. 
are not yet in sight, and the aeroplane, too, like the 
airship, except on a few favoured routes or as a 
form of athletics or for the eccentric millionaire 
who can afford to keep his own aeroplane and his 
own stations, is an instrument of politics and of 
the State rather than of the private individual, 
When we get vertical ascent, the whole face of 
the world will be changed. We shall all become 
birds in the same sense in which we are now all 
motorists. 

There has been endless speculation on the 
changes that the aeroplane has made and will make 
in the art and the circumstance of war. It has 
already abolished the difference between combatant 
and non-combatant and dried up the Narrow Seas, 
at any rate for the purposes of war. But these 
changes are trifling compared with the changes 
that would follow if as many of us owned our own 
aeroplanes as now own motor-cars. Could we, for 
example, maintain the customs offices to any 
purpose if international travel were free to take 
any line through the air? Would not frontiers 
become quite obsolete except for the purposes of 
local administration? We might maintain our 
national government on the ground, but even if it 
were good law that a nation’s territory, like a 
man’s ownership of his land, extended from hell 
below to heaven above, nations would be no more 
able to prevent trespass on their air than is the 
average private citizen now. The change is not 
noticeable now because air traffic must follow 
certain well-defined routes, but with vertical ascent 
that would not be necessary. In effect the super 
incumbent air would be common international 
territory like the sea outside the three-mile limit, 
Would it not be wise to recognize the fact betimes 
before we are all flying men and the discovery of 
vertical ascent has created vast new problems for 
the politicians? The principle that should be 
established is that above a certain height the air 8 
an international highway like the sea, It wou 
follow that all air stations should be denationalized, 
for without such a regulation air travel would cease 
in time of war, It is of little use to have direct aif 


These developments, however,. 
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services from distant points if war on the ground 
below is to interrupt them, 

The parallel between the sea outside the 
three-mile limit and the air above is 
exceedingly close, and should be expressed 
in our codes of international law. There 
are some who look forward to a joint guarantee by 
England‘ and America of the freedom of the 
seas,” if a satisfactory definition of that term can 
be reached, and who on that account regard the 
idea of naval rivalry between our two countries as 
the blackest cloud that could come over the 
prospects of future peace. Would it not be well to 
have an international guarantee of that freedom of 
the air above? It might be local at first, and 
concluded between friendly nations, but gradually 
it could be extended to cover the whole upper air 
round the world. If hostile operations except in 
the neighbourhood of two combatant armies were 
forbidden in the neutralized upper zone of the air, 
the discovery of flight would be a blessing for 
mankind instead of being, as the next great war 
would make it, a curse, and the air and the sea 
together would be the great peacemakers between 
nations. 


COUNTING THE CHICKENS 


LEET STREET has been busy this last 
F with calculations and prophecies 
regarding the consequences of a Conservative 
defeat at the General Election. It began with 
Mr. Lansbury at Birmingham declaring passion- 
ately that on no account would Labour have any 
truck with the ‘‘ decadent remains of Liberalism *’ 
and continued through a succession of denials 
and disclaimers from one side and the other up 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Yarmouth last 
Friday. Nor has it stopped with that. Instead 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, which had been 
rather expectantly awaited because it had been 
rumoured that it would announce a definite post- 
electoral policy for Liberalism, settling the 
matter one way or the other, it has set the 
speculators more actively to work than ever. 
Will the Liberals hold the balance? If so, on 
which side will they cast their weight? Will 
Mr. Lloyd George put Labour in power? Has 
there been, can there be, any arrangement between 
Labour and Liberals, to take effect either before 
or after the polls ? 
The first thing to be noticed about all this 
pother is that it presupposes a Conservative 
defeat. Nothing has yet happened in Parliament 
or in the country that suggests any such 
Probability. The Government will certainly lose 
a large number of seats: they were elected on a 
Scare issue which gave them the support of many 
who would not normally vote Conservative and 
will hot do so at the next election; they will have 
ten in office for five years, and the pendulum 
Will take its usual swing; in any event it will be 
good for both the efficiency and the sprightliness 
the Government that their present unwieldy 
majority should be materially reduced. But the 
Course of recent by-elections—by no means an 
infallible guide, to be sure, but not wholly 
fallible either, and the only one to be had—has 
hot given any indication of a complete and 
ve turn-over, On present calculations— 


anything may happen between now and next 
summer—it seems much less likely that the 
Conservatives will be in a minority than that they 
will find themselves back in Parliament with a 
small but sufficient majority—say anything 
between thirty and sixty seats. That will make 
the new Government’s life precarious, but it will 
make politics a much livelier and more real affair. 
It is strange how this presupposition that the 
Government are doomed has penetrated into 
unlikely corners. Even the Conservative news- 
papers are writing as though it were a foregone 
conclusion. This defeatist atmosphere is one 
highly dangerous to the preliminaries of a General 
Election and is just now the most serious menace 
with which the Party organizers have to contend. 
It is probably not deliberate but it indicates an 
unconscious tendency of thought that might do 
more than anything else to bring about the result 
it contemplates. 

There is, then, a certain unreality about all 
these discussions because they start with a 
questionable premiss. But supposing that premiss 
to be justified by events, what is likely to be the 
upshot? If the Liberals do indeed find them- 
selves in the coveted position of ‘“* dictators,” 
what will be their line of action? At Yarmouth 
Mr. Lloyd George derided and abused both the 
other parties, declared that Liberals would fight 
as Liberals pure and undefiled, and seemed to be 
challenging Conservatives and Socialists alike to 
uncompromising warfare. He even in a moment 
of temerarious expansion spoke of the possibility 
of a Liberal administration. But it would be 
dangerous to judge of his or Labour’s ultimate 
intentions by the brave words that leaders use 
to encourage their followers at these annual 
jamborees. The Liberal leader said that the 
net is spread in vain in the sight of a bird that 
has been caught before (this, incidentally, is not 
scientifically true: the brute creation does not 
learn so quickly by trial and error, particularly 
if the bait is succulent—and politicians are 
notoriously greedy), but he also said that he 
rejoiced in the knowledge that there is “‘ a vast 
and fertile territory common to men of progressive 
minds *’ which they could agree to cultivate 
together; which rather looks as though already 
his mouth were watering in anticipation of the 
worm under the snare. On the other side, 
despite Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Snowden has been 
saying much the same sort of thing, only a good 
deal more definitely; while even a left-wing 
Socialist like Mr. Brailsford has openly suggested 
that if Labour finds itself without a clear majority 
but strong enough to form a Government with 
Liberal support, it ‘“‘ would be wise to offer some 
seats in its Cabinet to Liberals.” 

In calculating probabilities it is necessary to 
distinguish between window-dressing and reality. 
The chances of a Liberal-Labour pact before the 
election are remote to the point of non-existence, 
if only for the reason that neither side could at 
this stage induce enough of its aspiring candidates 
to retire from the fray. But while the Liberals 
will thus go to the country as Liberals without 
reservation or predestination—will, in fact, offer 
themselves to the electorate as am alternative 
Government—anothing has so far been said or 
done to prevent them or the Labour Party from 


approaching one another afterwards. 
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There remain, however, three considerations. 
The first and the most likely is the one to which 
we have already alluded, namely, that the situation 
will not arise, a Conservative majority being again 
returned. The second is that the Liberals will 
not find themselves at Westminster in sufficiently 
enlarged numbers to be able to strike a decent 
bargain with Labour. The third is that, if they 
do, Mr. Lloyd George will split his party once 
again by expecting them to run in harness with 
the Socialists. This last is a possibility which is 
by no means remote and might have far-reaching 
consequences, 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Oxford, October 15 


LTHOUGH the successful Vice-Chancellorship 

of Dr, Pember is to continue, the University 

begins its new year to some extent under new 
management. Of Lord Grey as Chancellor it is still 
too soon to speak. Three colleges are without their 
former heads, Hertford only for the term (while Sir 
Walter Riddell is away reforming the University of 
Ceylon), and Magdalen and Exeter for good, through 
the retirement of Sir Herbert Warren and Dr. 
Farnell. The new foundation, St. Peter’s, in New Inn 
Hall Street, has been fairly launched and is already 
aspiring to the status of a Hall. That will not, pre- 
sumably, bring it into any closer union than the other 
religious foundations such as Campion, Wycliffe and St. 
Benet’s Hall or Manchester and Mansfield Colleges 
already enjoy, in which case it is more likely to influ- 
ence the evangelical movement than the Universitv 
itself. Among the professors the sudden death of Pro- 
fessor H. W. C. Davis leaves a conspicuous gap; he 
was an indefatigable worker, with the rare distinction 
of being equally good as a scholar, teacher and admin- 
istrator in his exacting post. He is succeeded as 
Regius Professor of Modern History by another 
medievalist, Mr. F. M. Powicke. 

With something like 250 candidates a year for 
Finals the History School is now the most important, 
at any rate numerically; Greats still has more pres- 
tige, and attracts on the whole more first-rate men. 
But a First in Schools never has been an entirely 
satisfactory criterion, and certainly is not so now, 
when the anomalies of the system are beginning to 
demand early correction. Not only are there propor- 
tionately far more Firsts awarded in Greats than in 
History, but the odds against a First in History are 
said to be about twelve times greater at Oxford than 
at Cambridge. One First to every two dozen candi- 
dates means not only a high standard but an arbitrary 
one, with the result that each summer quite a handful 
who really deserve a place in the highest class are 
deprived of it, after a viva and a good deal of hesita- 
tion on the part of the examiners. For those who take 
their class in Schools seriously this is a real injustice 
which, in the opinion of many tutors and headmasters, 
will have to be remedied sooner or later. 

Another overdue reform is the abolition of the viva 
in such examinations as the History Preliminary, 
following the example set some time ago by Honour 
Mods. This, for a majority of the candidates, involves 
a costly and inconvenient journey up to Oxford in 
the middle of the vacation for the purpose of answer- 
ing two or three futile oral questions which do not in 
the least affect their fate. The only reason for their 
retention appears to be the vested interest of the 
examiners, who would lose a certain amount in fees 
by their discontinuance; no doubt the traffic returns 


of the Great Western would suffer in the same way. 
but University examinations ought to be better able 
to justify their existence. A similar anachronism jg 
** Divvers,’’ in which quite a handful of unfortunates 
who failed to distinguish themselves in Scripture jp 
the School Certificate or otherwise are periodically 
ploughed, without the least benefit to themselves or 
the cause of learning. A compulsory Biblical test 
might surely be quietly dropped without scandalizing 
the pious. 

As usual, the City Council has made hay while the 
sun shone during the vacation. On the petition of 
the local florists (inspired of course by pure public 
spirit) they have banished from the main thorough. 
fares of Oxford the sellers of flowers and othér uncon. 
sidered trifles who, numbering something like half g 
dozen, were found an intolerable obstruction to traffic 
They appear to have taken no action against the 
beggars who are the real curse of Oxford, perhaps 
from fellow-feeling as parasites on the University, 
or more likely because half the local children make 
the streets almost impassable with their importuni- 
ties on every possible occasion. In the same spirit 
they have improved the amenities of the Broad for 
traffic and human beings by a double car-park which 
makes almost unrecognizable Oxford’s one surviving 
street. Trinity has lodged a protest, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor has adjured them in Latin ‘‘ to remove this pest 
from our midst ’? and The Times has gone so far as 
to call the innovation ‘‘ regrettable ’’; but there is 
no sign or likelihood that it will ever be removed. 
Alternative sites have been suggested in Beaumont 
Street and at the Gloucester Green Cattle Market, 
but as the only practicable alternative to the Broad 
is for the Corporation to acquire and maintain a park- 
ing place at their own expense, it stands to reason 
that the Broad must have it. 

It is not the custom of the Corporation to spend 
money on anything which can be done at the expense 
of the University or the amenities of Oxford, and there 
is no reason to suppose that they will depart in this 
instance from their traditional policy over, for 
example, the provision of a museum or open spaces. 
It seems to be overlooked that they already possess in 
St. Aldate’s a temporary car park which it is important 
to keep open for the sake of the view of Christ 
Church, but which they have resolved to sell as @ 
building site. It would be unreasonable to expect any- 
thing else from a body of elderly men whose foresight 
does not extend farther than their own counters, but 
this is surely going to test the mettle of the much 
advertised Oxford Preservation Trust. Will it exercise 
the influence it claims to have by making itself the 
effective agent of an almost unanimous, and 
(for Oxford) remarkably strong, public opinion against 
the permanent disfigurement of the Broad? No doubt 
we shall soon see. 


FACTS FOR EMIGRANTS 


[From A CORRESPONDENT] 


in Canada. The following contains the results 

of my experience and observations as a settler, 
which may be of some value to other Englishmen 
thinking of coming here. As I live in British Columba 
I shall naturally have to refer more especially to com 
ditions in this province. In all references to mone 
I have changed the Canadian dollar currency into is 
English equivalent. The new emigrant’s chief diff- 
culty will be to grasp the size of this _enormous 
country, with which so much else here is in propor 
tion. This province alone comprises 372,630 squa™ 
miles, more than the combined areas of France @ 
Germany, and has a population of about 500,000 only, 
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150,000 of whom are resident in one city alone, 
Vancouver. From north to south the province is 
1,200 miles, and 650 miles across. 

I will first take the case of a man arriving in Van- 
couver with employment as his objective. He pur- 
chases a daily paper and turns to ‘‘ Men Wanted.”’ 
Having digested this he notices a small crowd out- 
side some offices labelled ‘‘ City Relief,’’ and wonders 
why it should be necessary to give charity jobs, food 
and clothes to able-bodied men in a city calling for 
emigrants. He is told that this aid is only for resi- 
dents and, in the first instance, for married men. The 
work given is principally on the streets and the wages 
afford a bare existence. At present the city is going to 
considerable expense to advertise in other parts of 
the Dominion that men must not come here during 
the winter as there is no work for them, but our 
friend from overseas has been told to come. Another 
crowd is around the ‘‘ Loggers’ Employment ’’ office. 
He is there told that there are few jobs, with many 
applicants for each, and anyway only experienced men 
are needed. This experience it would take him years 
to obtain. What can he do? Farming, clerical work, 
fishing, mining—is he a skilled artisan, carpenter, 
mason, engineer, painter or such? Or is he just one 
of the unskilled, any-old-job men? If he is the 
latter, it were a thousand times better that he should 
remain at home, for hundreds of the skilled are search- 
ing desperately for work, and from experience they 
know where to look. 

Suppose he is one of the lucky ones and gets a 
job at the average rate of 1s. 7d. per hour. (The value 
of this sum will be shown later.) A ‘“‘hired man’’ on a 
farm may get from £5 to £10 a month and board, but 
most of such work is temporary—that is, during the 
busy seasons. The Prairie Provinces need this class of 
labour most, and during the harvest weeks excursion 
rates are in force from all parts and wages are good, 
averaging 41 a day. So much for the farm hand. The 
clerical hand and shop-assistant are not needed here at 
all. I believe that even Government propaganda states 
this. Skilled artisans are well paid, up to 21s. a day, 
but with so many for every job a man may have a long 
and expensive wait, even if he is eventually successful. 
As for factory hands—in all Vancouver I should 
hesitate to say there are 1,000 jobs available, 
though there are more openings for such labour in 
other parts of the Dominion: Ontario and Quebec. 
At present, then, there is little chance for the wage- 
earner and much risk; no Government employ- 
ment office can find a job that does not exist. Bear 
this in mind. We have not work for the men now 
here, in spite of all that has been said. 

House property in Vaucouver has fallen in value. 
Tax arrear sales are regular. Few properties could 
realize the amount they are assessed at, but some day 
this will be a great city, and a man who could buy 
and wait might find it profitable. But he must be 
wary of the multitude of ‘‘ real estate ’’ boosters, 
who have reduced such sales to a fine art. Safe mort- 
gages realize eight per cent. The average house here 
is built to cost from £800 to £2,000, plus value of 
the land, and can be let at from £7 to £10 a month. 
All taxes are paid by the owner, and are rapidly rising. 
There seems to be a fair demand for houses. For the 
emigrant coming out as a small shopkeeper I see 
little hope, anyhow until he has learned our business 
methods, which are very different from those obtaining 
in England, especially our perpetual system of ‘Sales 
under cost,’’ ‘‘ Fire sales,’’ ‘‘ Great bankrupt stock 
sales,” etc., etc. Mining is always a risk, though 
this country is a mineral Golconda and_ very 
little prospected. In this work an experienced man 


might profit much. We have many rich and pros- 
Perous mines, with far too great a proportion of 
American capital. These might interest the investor. 
_ There is no objection here to an Englishman, who 
is assured of a hearty welcome and will find that a 


very large percentage of us are his fellow-countrymen. 
He will find Scottish, Irish and Welsh clubs. But he 
must honestly accept his new environment and not 
tell people of ‘‘ how they did it in the old country.”’ 
The churches are much alive, and, joining his special 
one, he will soon get to know people. I do not think 
he will find our ideas of hospitality quite those he 
has left. He will be welcome when invited, but less 
so if he cannot play bridge. The chief effort is to 
get all events in the ‘“‘ paper,”” and the long-suffering 
society editor ’’ is expected to notice that Mrs. 
Jones has returned from a visit to a neighbouring 
village, or that Mrs. Brown gave a tea for Mrs. 
Robinson, on the same page that reports a visit of the 
Prince of Wales. 

The English ‘* public-house ”’ sociability is unknown. 
We have, instead, funereal so-called ‘‘ Beer parlours,’’ 
in which you can sit down and drink a glass of truly 
frightful beer, but, if you bought a cigar with it, that 
would be illegal. In case you need more ardent 
refreshment you go to the Government liquor store, 
pay 8s. for a licence, and select your brand, paying 
about £1 per bottle according to quality. It is illegal 
to open this except in your own room. ‘‘ Movie” 
theatres are excellent, but films are mostly American. 
Lately we were shown the U.S. Fleet winning the 
Battle of Jutland. We are not always as bad as this: 
a few English dramatic shows come here, but it 
is surprising they are so few, considering their 
invariably excellent reception. Outdoor sports cover 
all English games and we have the finest coast in the 
world for yachting. 

Class distinctions are very different and there is an 
absolute lack of the master and servant idea. Ata 
pulp mill near here, a few weeks ago, I met an English 
college man digging trenches—the only job he could 
find—but when his work for the day was ended he 
was treated in every way as the social equal of the 
superintendent. Our only aristocrats are the numerous 
Government officials; alas! their name is Legion, and 
their labour light. 

A single man can get a furnished room for £4 a 
month, and meals average 1s. to 1s. 6d. Married men 
can get an unfurnished house from £7, but many 
can be bought by a small cash payment and the bal- 
ance as rent. Hotels charge about 5s. a day for a 
room. Clothes are fairly cheap—especially if some 
of the numerous sales are attended—and this also 
applies to food. For those engaged at a pulp mill 
or mine, there is a common bunk-house and also a 
supply of excellent meals at a cost averaging 5s. 6d. 
daily. Wages are usually paid twice a month, with 
living costs deducted. An Englishman will find no 
favours as such, but just an even chance with men of 
many other nationalities, including Orientals. Farmers 
who come with money to start themselves can get, 
both here and also in the Prairie Provinces, 160 
acres free, with a clear title to them after certain resi- 
dence and reasonable improvement. 

This sounds splendid, and many have done well, but 
the abandoned farms and houses are numerous and 
tell a different tale. The farmer emigrant must have 
sufficient cash to live upon for at least two or three 
years and to buy machinery, stock, etc., as well as 
to build and furnish a house. He may get a job to 
help him out, but he cannot rely on it. He must also 
be prepared for much loneliness. The land chosen 
must be suitable for the class of farming proposed 
and where the produce can be sold when raised—that 
is, near a railway and with a market not too far dis- 
tant from his shipping point. There is not a town 
every few miles as in England, and in this province 
you can count the larger towns on the fingers of 
your two hands; in fact, there are only two distribut- 
ing centres, Vancouver and Victoria. In raising 
vegetables there is little chance to compete against 
the Chinese gardeners, who both grow and sell at a 
price no white man can equal. They are here in 
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Swarms ard prosper where the white man would 
starve. The apple-growing industry has attracted 
many Englishmen, who have much money invested 
in it. Last year they claimed that they averaged 
58s. a box gross, less cost of picking, boxes, 
etc. The interior has good grazing land, but one 
cannot get milk to market and has to rely upon the 
sale of meat. Eggs fetch 1s. 8d. a dozen in Vancouver 
at present, and grain costs 11s. a sack. With the 
exception of free land, what advantage do we offer 
you? 

I do not write to prejudice this land, and have no 
aim but to state facts as I see them. We have land, 
timber, coal, copper, gold and other minerals in British 
Columbia in sufficient quantities to support millions in 
comfort, with a climate that seems ideal to me, but at 
present we are unable to take advantage of it. Look at 
it how you will, there is more labour here at 
present than we can use and what we have should 
plainly be absorbed before more is brought in. 
Government assistance cannot find openings that do 
not exist, and in any case such aid should first be 
given to those now here. One of our problems is to 
stop the exodus to the United States; such a leakage 
in our population would not occur if conditions here 
were flourishing. If I can be of any assistance to 
anyone, I will gladly reply to any letters the Editor 
may forward. 


PALMERSTON AND GLADSTONE * 
By A. A. B. 


T has been said that Carlyle preached silence in 

thirty volumes. Mr. Guedalla takes ten closely- 

printed pages to prove the prolixity of his brother 
biographers. The Introduction to the Correspondence 
of the great men is in the writer’s best style. It is 
indeed ‘‘ a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets,” only 
upon my palate at least it produces a ‘‘ crude sur- 
feit.’” ‘*‘ For no age was quite so dull as the standard 
work upon it ’’; ‘* the yawn, which is our customary 
tribute, is the best evidence that one more historian 
has failed in his duty ’’; “‘ life is neither a card- 
index nor a protracted obituary notice ’’; ‘‘ the smok- 
ing ruins of the art of poetry attest its glorious 
activity; are not these flashing phrases a little tiring 
to the mental eyesight? Are we to infer that Mr. 
Guedalla yawns over Froude, and finds Macaulay a 
bore? I should love to send Mr. Guedalla ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels ’ or ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ that he might 
feel the force of simple, straightforward prose. An 
ounce of Goldsmith would sweeten his style amaz- 
ingly—but I know he would not read them. 

With the argument of the Introduction, that most 
recent biographies are too long, I agree; but why 
need Mr. Guedalla be so rude to his fellow-workers in 
the same vineyard? For all his superiority Mr. 
Guedalla is guilty of the solecism of writing 
** forgo,’’ which I do not think any of the biographers 
whom he despises would commit. His rudeness to 
Mr. Buckle is so studied as to be laughable. Not con- 
tent with describing what I for one consider the finest 
political biography yet written as ‘‘ Six lumbering 
pantechnicons,’’ only saved from oblivion (but how?) 
by the fanciful sketch of M. Maurois, he treats Mr. 
Monypenny as the sole author of Disraeli’s Life, 
though he must be perfectly aware that Mr. Buckle 
wrote four of the volumes. No rule can be laid down 
about the proper length of a biography, which must 
depend upon the subject and its treatment. Lord 
Ronaldshay’s biography of Lord Curzon, and all the 


** Gladstone and Palmerston,’ by Philip Guedalla. Gollancz, 
16s. 


20 October 1928 


Lives mentioned by Lord Oxford, except those of Glad. 
stone and Disraeli, namely, Granville, Devonshire 
Clarendon, Salisbury, Argyll, Ripon, Dilke and Lytton, 
I will add Campbell-Bannerman and Harcourt, are too 
long, because the subjects were not in the small class 
of great men, and the second-rate nature of the matter 
is not redeemed by the pen of genius. The three 
volumes of Gladstone seem too long because Morley at 
his best is not a lively writer, because he was hurried, 
and because Gladstone, great man as he was, had the 
knack of being tiresome only too often. Having read 
the six volumes of Mr. Buckle more than once, I main. 
tain there is not a dull chapter in any of them. How 
can anything about Disraeli be dull? 

Mr. Guedalla prefers M. Maurois to Mr. Bu 
and the difference is not one of taste but of technique, 
The little volume of M. Maurois on Disraeli is the 
pendant of Mr. Guedalla’s monograph on Palmerston, 
to which the present volume of correspondence is q 
supplement or appendix. What is that technique? M, 
Maurois has all the French vivacity, which he employs 
in picking out Disraeli’s matrimonial adventures, in 
spoiling by attempting to translate his epigrams, and 
in making fun, more Gallico, of his senile amorousness, 
Of politics there is hardly a page. Mr. Guedalla has 
written a short volume on a statesman whose public 
life lasted more than half a century. Personally, | 
enjoyed the little book immensely, but then I happened 
to be equipped with previous knowledge. There is, 
for instance, a bare allusion in passing to the Spanish 
marriages, one of the most important of Palmerston’s 
affairs, which must be Chinese to ninety per cent. of 
readers to-day. No one, who is not very well up 
in the history of the first half of last century, can taste, 
or even follow, Mr. Guedalla’s hop, skip and jump 
style. There is the charming picture of Pam talking 
over with Emily the success of the last reception at 
Cambridge House, and there is the last scene, touched 
with masterly art, of the mutton-chop and glass of port 
for breakfast. A lady with whom I was discussing 
the question the other day, said, ‘‘ O! but I love to 
read about Dizzy and Lady Bradford, and Pam's 
mutton-chop and glass of port. I don’t care a rap 
about the politics.’” Quite so, and they are the people 
who make a good seller. But then I submit that the 
technique of M. Maurois and Mr. Guedalla is that 
of the film artist, not of the historical biographer. The 
question really resolves itself into this: for whom art 
political biographies written? For those that flutter 
through the library lists, or for those who take a 
serious interest in political history? 

The Commentary which introduces the Corte 
spondence is excellent, so good as to render the read- 
ing of the letters almost unnecessary. For with one 
or two exceptions Mr. Guedalla picks out all the 
plums from the suet. But letters without any explana- 
tion can be very provoking. There is a letter from 
Palmerston about the heavy fees, ranging from £60 
to £1,000, payable by Knights of the Garter o 
installation, mentioning five peers who could not 
to pay, and recommending that the officials of the 
Order should be paid by the Treasury. An interest 
ing point: but what happened? There is a lettet 
from Gladstone about a visit paid to him by Jowett, 
relative to some dispute with the University. 1 want 
to know what was the quarrel about, and how was tt 
settled? Mr. Guedalla does not think it his business 
to satisfy my curiosity. He says in effect, “ I have 
given you in another book my picture of Palmerston 
without bothering you with footnotes or letters. 
you want such stuffy things as facts and dates ‘ 
correspondence, I have shovelled them into a separat 
volume, which you may please yourself about a 
and which you must explain for yourself. This 
the new method, which I admit has advantages 
people in a hurry. 1 prefer the old method so he 
cessfully practised by Trevelyan and others of sti 
ing letters together with words of explanation. 
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The Correspondence tells of an argle-bargle fight 
for six years between a Prime Minister and his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had nothing in common 
except their sympathy with Italy. Palmerston was in 
favour of fortifications, ironclads, as they were called, 
and as large an army and militia as we could raise. He 
believed that the French hated us at the bottom of 
their hearts, and told the Queen that it was better 
to lose Cobden than Portsmouth. He hated the very 
name of parliamentary reform, and was quite 
determined that the franchise should not be extended 
while he lived. Gladstone, who was twenty-five years 
younger than his chief, held contrary views on both 
these subjects, and fought for reductions in the naval 
estimates with a pertinacity that tried the old man 
sorely. The industry of the two correspondents, par- 
ticularly of Palmerston in his eightieth year, is pro- 
digious. Very interesting is the Prime Minister’s 
insistence on the solidarity of the Cabinet, and his 
rebuke of Gladstone’s appeals from the Cabinet to 
the mob. The zeal for economy and the discipline of 
the Cabinet have long ago passed away, to the peril 
of the State. 


AT THE VERDUN FILM 


By J. B. Priestley 


invite me to the Marble Arch Pavilion last 

Monday night, to see the great film ‘ Verdun.’ 
I don’t know why they did it. Most of the other 
guests seemed to be political and military men. 
(And the number of military bigwigs who look like 
first cousins of Alice’s White Knight is surprising.) 
There were hardly any literary gents there, though 
I did catch sight of one famous novelist. I will 
not tell you his name; I will only say that I kept 
wondering what he thought about this tragic 
shadow show, whether it was inducing in him first- 
class sensations or merely second-class sensations, 
and how his human machine was running that 
night. I also caught a glimpse of the pale and 
handsome face of Sir Philip Gibbs, and thought 
it was very clever of the management to have him 
there, for where there is a war—and there is a 
war in ‘Verdun’—there must be Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Altogether it was a very curious evening, and I 
am grateful to the film company for having 
presented me with it. 

The evening began like a party. The Marble 
Arch Pavilion was at home to you; it was 
dressed up; you were dressed up; and from 8.15 
to 8.30 you bobbed and smiled at one another. 
Everybody looked about to see if friends were 
present, and if they were present then there was 
a lot of Excuse Me’s and crossing over and How 
D’You Do’s and handshakings. At the end 
of the evening the party atmosphere was 
intensified. We were all very festive indeed, at 
the expense of the film company. We ate sand- 
Wiches, nibbled petit fours, accepted large cigars, 
and floated happily on a tide of Pol Roger 1916. 
The military gentlemen unbent and looked as if 
they were letting out a number of those secrets 
that have been public property since 1918. The 
youngish women (I suspected that they were 
Concocters of gossip paragraphs for the penny 
Papers) who had stalked in so fiercely earlier in 
the evening now looked very gay indeed, and 
behaved as if they were amiable cockatoos. 


Ii: was very kind of the Gaumont Company to 


Gentlemen connected with the management, 
gentlemen with the broadest of smiles above their 
white ties, walked from group to group, Pol 
Roger in hand, and gave the impression that it 
was everybody’s birthday. 

I myself was very happy, chiefly because I had 
discovered the identity of a certain member of the 
company, a ruddy, handsome, rather distin- 
guished looking man. For ten minutes I puzzled 
my head about him, knowing very well that I had 
met him somewhere, and I should have gone 
home miserable if I had not suddenly recollected 
that he had once brought me tea at the Haymarket 
Stores, and was indeed their ruddiest and most 
handsome waiter. It was a very jolly party. 
What a life these film critics must have if every 
big picture is launched on such golden tides of 
champagne and wreathed about with such smoke 
of Havana! If this is the way an austere war film 
is introduced, what happens when a picture of a 
girl’s life in the cabarets of New York is brought 
over here? This is something they never mention 
in their solemn film notes. They might at least 
give us poor outsiders a hint of the brands 
employed, thus: ‘‘ The latest night life comedy, 
‘Naughty Sadie’ (Bollinger 1912 and Corona 
Corona) was shown privately yesterday.’’ When 
these fellows think of reviewers, dusty, thirsty, 
compelled to buy and smoke an inferior Navy 
Cut, they must chuckle. 

What was so odd, however, about last Monday 
night was the contrast between the beginning and 
end of the evening and what happened between. 
When we had nodded and smiled and settled in 
our seats, the lights went out and we found our- 
selves back again in the War, the War with the 
capital letter, the real one. ‘ Verdun ’ is a master- 
piece. It is the work of a man and an artist. It 
does not show you the military and amorous antics 
of a crowd of actors, actresses and dressed-up 
Supers, assisted by a few men from the local fire- 
work factory; it shows you the War. It has been 
conceived in no narrow and catchpenny spirit of 
nationalism—the Germans are as sympathetically 
treated as the French and English—and it has 
been carried out with real imagination and 
amazing skill. The difference between ‘ Verdun ’ 
and the average American war film, such as ‘The 
Big Parade,’ is the difference between the Eroica 
and ‘Over There’ or ‘ Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.’ The success enjoyed by ‘ The Big 
Parade’ was a disgrace to the English public, who 
ought to have had more sense. That film may 
have dealt with a war, but if it did it was some 
war between Hollywood and some other con- 
glomeration of film studios. It was a war of 
actors. You saw actors marching, actors reSting 
in billets and indulging in comic relief, actors 
making love to a pretty film star, actors being 
rushed to the front in theatrical lorries, actors 
being killed by property shell-fire. It was 
obviously an army rationed with hair-oil, sticks 
of grease paint, and press-cuttings. 

There are no actors in ‘ Verdun,’ at least you 
never think of its personages as actors. The 
soldiers and peasants look and act like soldiers 
and peasants. The shell-fire and machine- 


gunning are the real thing. If you are curious 
about such matters you can read an account 
of the immense pains taken by the producer, but 
it is not necessary you should, for the film itself 
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is there. The one objection I have to the film— 
apart from a few lapses into sentimentality of the 
French kind, which is even more bludgeoning 
than ours—is that, being a genuine work of art, 
it has a dangerous tragic beauty. I thought at 
first that here was a film that would knock the 
belligerent nonsense out of people. It would be 
a good idea, I told myself, to show this film to 
the mouthing dictators, the drifting politicians, 
the youngsters who sigh in secret for a new and 
exciting life, the old men who at heart are ready 
for a sensation even at the expense of millions of 
lives. When they all begin to talk about the 
stout-hearted legions of patriots, the honour of 
the nation, the necessity for expansion, and the 
rest of it, let them be shown this film at once, I 
thought, and told it is this they are wanting all 
over again. (Though if the worst and loudest of 
them were at once hustled into a shallow trench 
and then shelled and bombed by a battery and 
squadron appointed by the League of Nations, it 
might be still more effective.) Then I saw that 
this film would not serve such a purpose, or at 
least would not serve it as well as it might be 
served. No film, no matter how realistic in its 
conception and execution, can suggest the muddle 
and monotony, the waste without end, the long 
obscenities of war. ‘ Verdun,’ after all, is art, and 
it is too cleanly tragic. It has beauty, a 
dangerous beauty. 

It is a film full of great things, but perhaps the 
greatest is the Fort Vaux episode. The ceaseless 
bombardment, the hand-to-hand fighting, the gas 
attacks, all were superbly pictured, and it was 
impossible to believe that these men of the 
beleaguered garrison, which still held out when 
the Germans were actually holding the top of the 
fort, were merely playing parts. We sat there, 
choky and hot-eyed, watching them trying to 
signal, rationing out the last drops of water, and 
then saw, at last, the final surrender, when the 
French commandant surrendered his sword through 
the window and the Germans presented arms as 
the survivors of the heroic garrison reeled past. 
It was horrible, horrible; that fort was a hell; and 
yet I for one found in it all a queer fascination, 
like that of the ground that had been shelled over 
and over again, until it was as remote from 
humanity as the face of the moon, horrible, 
hellish, but with a terrible austere beauty of its 
own. It holds my imagination yet, thunders 
there like the last scene of ‘ Hamlet.’ The men 
who made this film were soldiers, and there runs 
through it that grave pride of soldiers. Verdun was 
one of those places—the very emperor of them— 
that made all its visitors Freemen; when you had 
been there you knew you had got down to bed- 
rock and that after that you could shrug your 
shoulders at the worst hell the theologians ever 
invented: you had ‘“ been through it.’’ Every 
man who did any real soldiering knows what I 
mean; he remembers that strange ecstasy. He 
also knows, as I know, that it will not do. That 
is why ‘ Verdun’ will not do simply as a piece 
of anti-war propaganda; it is too high and clean 
and tragic for that. But what a film! When I 
caught sight of M. Leon Poirier, its creator, after- 
wards, I had quite a shock. It was as if one had 
just run up against Prospero, a Prospero who 
ae a the enchanted island for a blasted 

eath, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Revizw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike jor 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


LABOUR AND THE NEXT ELECTION 


SIR,—I read with much interest your article under 
the above heading in your issue of October 6. Yoy 
say that ‘‘ except among pamphleteers for the 
Primrose League the mere word Socialism has ceased 
to terrify.”’ I have not noticed this feeling of terror 
for -‘‘ the mere word Socialism ’’ among Primrose 
League pamphleteers. If Socialism only means a 
public gas and water supply, then there is little to 
fear, and, as you say, Conservatives have done much 
to further this kind of Socialism. But most 
Conservatives and many Socialists refuse to apply 
the term ‘‘ Socialism ’’ to the Municipal and State 
services to which you allude. The distinguished 
Belgian Socialist, M. Vandervelde, in his book 
‘ Statism,’ denies that State railways and State 
postal services, and municipal trams, gas and water 
undertakings are Socialism in practice. 

Most Marxists would repudiate these examples of 
Socialism. The more moderate or gradualist school 
of Socialists prefers to regard present State and 
Municipal services as evolutionary steps towards 
Socialism; they are examples of the State's 
‘* encroaching control ’’ over private enterprise but 
are not really Socialistic until they are controlled and 
administered in accordance with the principles of 
Socialism. Only when a public service is subject to 
‘* workers’ control,’’ and profit-making and interest- 
paying are abolished, will it be truly Socialistic. The 
Army and Navy may be good examples of collective 
ownership, because, as you remark, ‘‘ there is no 
private ownership of the means of distribution and 
supply there.’’ But these two services will only be 
good examples of Socialism when Jack and Tommy 
elect their own officers, and their own Committees to 
decide the policy and procedure of the Army and 
Navy. Do not forget that some of the present 
leaders of the Labour Party, including Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Philip Snowden, tried in 1919 
to set up Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils—é la 
Russe—in this country. When Soldiers’ Councils 
control the Army, then the Army will be a ‘“‘ good 
example of practical Socialism.’’ 

The Primrose League does not go in terror of 
Socialism, but it does endeavour to make the people 
understand what the economic and political conse 
quences of Socialism, as advocated by the Labour 
Party, would be. The danger of Socialism does not 
lie so much in the so-called nationalization of land 
and mines and factories as in the preliminary steps 
towards these Socialistic aims. The taxation schemes 
of the Socialist Party, combined with its really 
dangerous theories regarding foreign and Imperial 
affairs, would, if adopted, produce so much ruin 
chaos, politically and industrially, that the subsequent 
nationalization of our disorganized and_ ruined 
industries would not be a matter of much concern. 
The mischief would have been done before this 
stage was reached, and neither the State nor private 
enterprise would be able to undo the mischief. 
The terror of Socialism lies mainly in its method of 
approach, and it is the aim and the duty of the 
Primrose League,,as a patriotic and Disraelian 
organization, to expose the method of the Socialists, 
and to warn the people of the disastrous 
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jnevitable consequences of the adoption of the 
Socialist Party’s programme. 
I am, etc., 
REGINALD BENNETT, 
Primrose League, Secretary 
64 Victoria Street, S.W. 


[We do not think Sir Reginald Bennett and our- 
selves are in any disagreement. Neither he nor we 
can contemplate without concern the logical conse- 
quences of the Socialistic theory pushed to its 
extremes, and it is the business of the SaTuRDAY 
Review, as it is of the Primrose League, to oppose 
and expose that theory. But whatever ‘‘ most 
Conservatives ’’ may say, State and municipal under- 
takings such as postal services, tramways and 
lighting are Socialism, and to the extent to which we 
have these things we have Socialism in practice. 
The process of internal control of these undertakings 
—Sir Reginald instances Soldiers’ Councils—is not 
Socialism but Communism.—Eb. S.R.] 


INDIFFERENCE THE CRIME 


SIR,—If boosters and gamblers are to be our 
lords, honourable servants will still demand free men’s 
liveries. The SatuRDay Review has more than once, 
recently, spoken out in such a way as to hearten those 
—and there are many—who protest ineffectually 
against public indifference to matters and causes which 
most intimately and vitally concern private and 
public well-being. Your caustic editorial note in your 
issue of October 6 fixes timely attention on a glaring 
example of national neglect. Sir Ronald Ross, after 
years of patient research, at the risk of health, of life 
itself, and to the great detriment of his monetary pros- 
pects, put into our hands the remedy for that great 
scourge of the tropics—malaria. It would be difficult 
to make an estimate in any human or monetary terms 
of the value of that gift. Countless lives saved, vast 
areas won for civilization—these lie to this man’s 
credit. In recognition of this great humane service 
to contemporary and to all future humanity we gave 
him the humblest titular symbol of our national regard 
—a knighthood. 

We are a practical people. At long last we gra- 
ciously comfort the cold bones of our bravest and our 
best with a monument—for do they not sacrifice their 
comforts for us, and ask so very little from us while 
they live? 

_ Peep at another side of this picture of neglect: it 
is interesting, and not dissimilar so far as the one vital 
factor is concerned. Every one of us to-day, in our 
pleasures and our necessities, is paying toll to tricky, 
cunning little men who create nothing of value in 
the world, who conserve nothing of beauty or worth 
at all, who simply, wantonly serve themselves—save 
by accident. Consider the stock markets. Watch the 
eect while merry unseen Bunties pull the strings. 
See how silver changes its complexion; how each 
penny of a shilling-share will turn to gambler’s gold! 
ge the scene. Far from the markets, so unas- 
sumingly quiet, an inventor nurses in his mind his 
Vitalizing idea. He fondles it into shape and purpose 
and substance. It is perfect and practical. He has 
own reward—intangible; and a very modest 
tangible royalty, too, out of which in all likelihood he 
8 juggled before the greatly profitable fun begins. 
“idea ’’ was made life for living men to share. 
round that creative idea, loved by its mysterious 
maker’s selfless mind, what has grown? We must 
in the financial columns of the newspapers for 
monetary and sordid answer. Notice the swollen 
Profits of the unproductive uncontributory speculator 
and gambler. Regard the depleted purses of the 
ty and the poor. Is it not strange how the 
Creative thought and work of the humanist are 
impeded and maltreated in transit from him who gives 
to them that need ! 


Sir, there was once a genial and elusive fellow who 
lived dangerously behind a pointing pistol. We 
hanged him at last. His name was Dick Turpin. Dick 
in our time would have risked less. He would have 
sat, cigar in mouth, shining efficiency on brow, in a 
City office and promoted companies and syndicates; 
indeed, he would have been an excellent fellow, on 
whom, in recognition of his undeviating self-service, 
his tactful if very occasional benefactions, we might 
have conferred a peerage, which he would have 
accepted without undue diffidence. Unlike an honour- 
able man, he would have had no need to seek to 
dispose of his heart’s joys to keep want from his dear 
one’s doors. 

When will some Titan of comedy, with his splendid 
and pitiless laughter, shiver our stupid complacency, 
and British folk, in their generosity, know once more 
loyal spirits, who serve, from panders and sucking 
parasites who prey? 

I am, etc., 
James A. MACKERETH 


THE LONDON POLICE MAGISTRATES 

SIR,—The magistrates have, I think, little to com- 
plain of. There are two magistrates in nearly every 
court and, as a rule, they sit three days a week. They 
are paid as highly as a London County Court judge, 
and their work, compared to his, is merely child’s 
play. 

Before accepting the post they knew the amount 
of pay and the conditions of work attached thereto. 
They were only too glad to get the job. Why then 
complain? 

I am, etc., 
TAXPAYER ”’ 


PRESERVATION OF WILD LIFE 

SIR,—Your columns have at various times done so 
much for the cause of wild life protection, and so 
many of your readers are keenly interested in the 
cause, that I venture to ask you to bring the exist- 
ence of this Society to their notice. 

Our views are broad and reasonable, and our aim 
to hinder so far as possible and without injury to 
human progress the appallingly wanton destruction 
of wild life which to-day is taking place in almost 
every part of the Empire. 

We are desirous of extending our membership as 
widely as possible, and would welcome any of your 


readers who may care to join. The annual 
subscription is only 10s. 
I am, etc., 
J. Srevenson-HAMILTON, 
Secretary 


Society for the Preservation of the 
Fauna of the Empire 
c/o Zoological Society of London, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


THE THEATRE 
PAINTED RUSSIA 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Brass Paperweight. Adapted and produced by 
Komisarjevsky. Apollo Theatre. 


R. KOMISARJEVSKY wisely makes no claim 
M to dramatize ‘ The Brothers Karamazov ’; he 
has taken a murder theme from Dostoievsky 
and worked it out with different names and in his own 
way. The result is not wholly satisfying. Once the 


corrupt, lecherous and tippling old father of the 
Romanov family had received, as our less bourgeois 
brethren would say, ‘‘ a tap on the napper,’’ I felt 
my interest waning although there was still half the 
play to come and the identity of the murderer had 
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yet to be solved. A mysterious hand had emerged 
from behind a curtain and, wielding a brass paper- 
weight, had rapped the stout skull of old Romanov 
so gently that the caress would hardly have flut- 
tered a region fly had it been perching on that pas- 
ture. However, Romanov fell dead without a cough 
or a kick, and later on the murderer spoke with high 
relish of the way he had ground in the brains and 
skull. 1 am not complaining that the murder was so 
tame an affair and reminded me of the collapse of all 
the policemen in Mr. Ernie Lotinga’s admirable sketch 
‘ Bluebottles.’ You can, on the stage, make some 
show of realistic stabbing and strangulation; but 
battery is frankly impossible unless the intended 
victim is to go through the play wearing on his brow 
what the producers call ‘‘a false proscenium” as 
the anvil for murder’s hammer; wigs are nuisance 
enough as a rule, and we cannot ask the players to 
carry bogus domes in order to provide more and 
better murders. 

When old Romanov was thus ‘‘ bumped off ” I was 
extremely sorry. Mr. Michael Sherbrooke had played 
the part with all his familiar fluency and bubbling 
guttural rhythm; Mr. Sherbrooke has the power, rare 
on our stage, to paint a part unstintingly. Yet he 
never lets his rich and rapid handling of the portrait 
waste away into the stale rigmarole of character-act- 
ing and the old routine of tricks, gestures, snuffies, 
chokes, staggerings, and eye-rollings of the familiar 
stage-senility. His acting could not convince me 
that I was in the provincial Russia of 1850, because 
I could not possibly distinguish among the nice shades 
of Victorian time and Muscovite place; but it did 
immediately give me my passport out of England; 
so did Mr. Robert Speaight’s performance of the 
epileptic servant and Miss Lydia Sherwood’s 
exquisitely tinted study of the woman in the case. Mr. 
Maurice Browne, as the son suspected of patricide, 
only convinced me that he was doing his best to navi- 
gate the Dardanelles or Baltic—and not getting there. 
He has sincerity; he does not spare himself; but 
he quite failed to make me curious or frightened about 
Dimitry’s end. 

Some years ago I saw a similar scene from the 
Karamazov Saga played in Paris by the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and | have not forgotten and shall never 
forget the agony of Dimitry under cross-examination 
by the police. I take leave to quote what I wrote 
then : 

Take the incident where Dimitry is before the police, being 
cross-examined under wrongful suspicion of murder. Dimitry 
is before you, an oafish creature in a black frock-coat, a faun 
in undertaker’s clothing. He is an impetuous lout, a good 
sort with a taint in his blood. And then, as you watch him 
under examination, you understand, as you have never 


understood before, what nervous agony means. He does not 
rave or roar or rush about to proclaim his innocence, He 


merely fidgets and speaks in little jerks. Those fidgets, 

mere atoms of gesture and of intonation in a uage of 

which I know no word, burn in my memory now. ey were 
not the fidgets that are taught in academies of dramatic art. 

They were just the subdued, minute articulations of a crack- 

ing heart. Those fingers of Dimitry’s darting hand tear at 

one’s compassion unforgettably. I shall not look upon their 

Mr. Komisarjevsky’s play had not for me that ter- 
rible and disturbing quality. I never felt the quickness 
of contact, the inevitability, the close pressure of 
disaster. The Moscow Players drew me right in; I 
was engulfed. It ceased to matter that the words were 
strange noises. Emotion leaped from face and hand ; 
thought-reading became as easy in that Parisian 
theatre as yawning in most English ones. 

At the Apollo I was not drawn in, I sat back. I 
admired the look of it all. Mr. Komisarjevsky is a 
great artist. The pattern of his lighting in this pro- 
duction is exemplary. The Russian producers make 
use of fore stage and back stage far more than our 
own. The usage is as old as the theatre itself; it 
assisted the Athenian to blend speech and dance, the 


Elizabethan to mix battle and boudoir. The Russian 
method is usually to divide a room in two, with for 
example, a meal in progress at the back and pe 
rising up and coming forward to talk. (‘* Since the 
tea isn’t ready, let’s philosophize a bit,’’ as Vershinin 
so charmingly remarks.) Mr, Komisarjevsky’s 
favourite variant is a front room and then a Curtain or 
partition behind which dramatic movement can be sug. 
gested by the play of light and sound. He did this 
with beautiful effect in ‘ The Three Sisters’ and he 
works on the same lines in the second and third acts 
of this piece. 

Consequently, even if one misses full possession by 
the dramatic urgency of this play, even if one sits 
back instead of committing oneself entirely to the tale 
of murder and its mystery, the look of the thing yields 
it abundant and appropriate pleasures. This 
Victorian Russia must always seem to us to have 
a’ touch of circus; the police officials in their cloaks 
and chimney-pot hats set some people tittering in the 
gallery and one could not be angrily surprised. The 
fellows looked like elfin warders sent by the Home 
Secretary of Cloud-cuckooland in pursuit of felons 
from a fairy tale. Grand Guignol jostles circus; it js 
a world where the lady Grouchenka is a crinolined 
Columbine and Pantaloon is a brandy-sodden old bully 
endeavouring to seduce the darling in a frowsy, 
supper-littered bedroom teeming with rats, mice, and 
beetles. Leave this bleak house, however, and 
and dance are woven into the local life easily enough; 
if you are living at the village inn there will bea 
piano and, if you have money too, the inn-keeper wil 
find champagne and caviare. If you cry out for com- 
pany, the villagers will troop in to tread a measure. 
Perhaps Columbine has not brought her music, but 
she remembers a snatch and there is a_pot-bellied 
Count who stops snoring on the sofa and lumbers 
over to the piano to play her accompaniment. To such 
a wayward, painted world Mr. Komisarjevsky brings 
quietly and without any fussy stunts or clamourings 
about ‘‘ space-stages ’’ and the latest German toys 
of theory his extraordinary knack of establishing a 
picture that will frame the play instead of over 
whelming it. 

The only production of Mr. Komisarjevsky’s which 
I have disliked was his version of Gogol’s ‘ Revisor, 
first shown at Barnes and then brought to the Gaiety 
Theatre. That play is a very good joke; the produc 
tion made a joke of a joke, guyed it, coloured it, and 
fantasticated it beyond recognition. That was the 
only occasion on which I have seen this producer 
suffer from the endemic fever of the régisseur’s world 
and try to recreate a play in a different idiom from 
that in which it was written. As a rule he is exquisitely: 
faithful to the author’s intention and he appears © 
take no notice of the advance-guard who want t 
abolish the actor and the author and substitute a team 
of marionettes amid a scene consisting of old iron 
in geometrical formation. The most advanced typ 
of production on the Continent is hag-ridden by theory. 
It makes the most preposterous claims; it 
abolish personality in writing and playing and sub 
stitute masses, forces, symbols, machines. Me 
Komisarjevsky understands that the theatre has roo® 
for all sorts and conditions of plays. At Oxford 
recently he has shown us two kinds of idiom vitalizé 
by his method. At the Apollo he has returned to tit 
Stanislavsky tradition of a natural poetry (‘ spiritud 
realism is another name it) out 
of light, shade, and grouping. He has not, . 
a big and lay, but how charming 
is the look of the thing, and how apt it all is to wht 
is spoken on the stage ! 


The translator of ‘ French Country Life,’ reviewed 
in our issue of October 6, is Nora Bickley, not Francs 
Bickley as then stated, 
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ART 
“LE STYLE COCO” AND OTHERS 


By WALTER Bayes 


Giorgio de Chirico. Arthur Tooth’s G 


C. R. W. Nevinson Exhibition, Sculpture by Dora Gordine. 
Leicester Galleries. 


Sculpture in Bronze and Wood. By Elizabeth Wolff. Claridge 
Gallery. 
Royal Institute of Oil Painters. 


XHIBITIONS of the week make chronology 

an unreal thing. At the Art Institute we step 

back into the world of thirty years ago 
unchanged. At Tooth’s and in less degree at the 
Claridge and Leicester Galleries the impression is 
rather that nothing of importance happened before 
the coming of the Post-Impressionist movement. O 
Emanul! O Konody! Are we really condemned to 
admire the Institute if we fail in enthusiasm about 
de Chirico and vice versa? It is an unworthy 
thought, but when we see how much of the 
importance of these our critical protagonists comes 
from the violence with which each attacks the other 
it is difficult not to suspect a secret alliance. They 
surely conspire in secret to banish reason from the 
judgment seat. 

The Jew (as Mr. Frank Harris admirably pointed 
out in one of his short stories) never deals in anything 
which has an assured market value. His first wares 
are “‘ junk ’’; the crown of his accomplishment is his 
art dealing. And the whole trend of criticism in 
proportion as art has fallen into the hands of these 
most crafty speculators has been to discredit any 
inconvenient qualities which, because they imply 
labour to secure or long training to make possible, 
might seem to give intrinsic value to a work. The 
more fantastic appreciation of art becomes the more 
readily that art may be regarded as of negligible 
consequence when we buy and, when we sell, of a 
value which transcends all computation. Thus one 
by one we have seen what were regarded as the 
difficulties of art disappear, and it suffices that the 
works be provocative and ‘‘ experimental.’” We 
are never told what is the nature of the experiment. 
I think its aim is often to see how little the painter can 
do and yet ‘‘ get away with it.’’ 

There is nothing perfect in the world, and in a 
hypercritical mood I can discern in certain of de 
Chirico’s paintings (e.g., ‘ Chevaux se Cabrant,’ 13) a 
reasonable sense of mise en page, in some of his 
“trophys ’’ an elementary tendency to group objects 
on centrifugal upward axes, qualities well enough in 
their way. But for the most part his works are nearly 
perfect examples of what may conveniently be 
thristened ‘‘ le style Coco.’’ Phrases in art criticism 
do not always mean in their first use what they are 
predestined to say most usefully, and I do not know 
what was the first significance ascribed to ‘‘ le style 
Coco." They are obviously of value to describe that 
on of modern art which bears to ordinary Post- 
Mpressionist painting the relation which rococo art 
has with the art of the Renaissance. 

Have my readers ever at a French plage admired 
those rows of villas in which they may see the 
imagination of the retired grocer let loose to do its 

nedest—stucco structures in which are united 
Obelisks and Moorish arches, battlements, Gothic 
tracery, Oriental lattice work and what not, the 
Whole painted smartly in pink and chocolate stripes? 
That is in architecture the equivalent of what I would 
like to christen ‘‘ le style Coco’’ in painting—the 
sweepings of the human mind dumped proudly upon 

nvas, 

I say proudly, but is not this indeed unjust? Have 
You seen those same villas in ignoble age, the plaster 
Cracked, the paint faded, with the rain falling upon 


them ? 
well-tailored acolytes, above all their pyrotechnic 
Press notices, these pictures would look very like the 
villas—not pretentious but only sordid. They do not 
provoke the visitor—except to disheartened exit. If, 
however, before he leaves the Claridge Gallery that 
visitor should chance to glance at Mr. T. W. Earp’s 
introduction to the catalogue, if still more fortunate 
he should chance also to happen on Mr. Konody’s 
appreciation in the last issue of the Observer, then 
he will find much in the literature at least to provoke 
curiosity as to what these writers mean—in connexion 
with de Chirico. His painting is ‘‘ that of the classic 
masters.’”” Who are those classic masters? His 
pictures ‘‘ show an ingrained worship of traditional 
classic forms.” I should never have known that. 
There is indeed entertainment in admiring the pomp 
of language with which journalism comes to the aid 
of a heavy-handed and empty art. It is a wonderful 

and dance, but there seems no reason for its 
being enacted before this rather than any other booth. 

The tyranny of Post-Impressionism lies heavier 
upon us than did ever any academic tyranny. Mr. 
Nevinson, who in his youth threw off the one with- 
out difficulty, would seem to like to shed the other 
but finds it not so easy. The spring landscape 
No. 23 is quite pleasant in an almost Victorian way, 
but Mr. Nevinson is usually hampered in yielding to 
his manifest inclination in this direction by 
inhibitions. He must not cultivate a suave or 
agreeable technique. His interest in the human side 
of his subject-matter makes detail irresistible to him, 
but it is rendered always in a thin scratchy handling 
which is the antithesis of the rounded fat unit of form 
perfected by Renaissance painters of detail such as 
Vermeer, Chardin, Canaletto or Hogarth. 

Adjoining Mr. Nevinson at the Leicester Galleries, 
the sculpture of Dora Gordine—at the Claridge 
Galleries that of Fraulein Elizabeth Wolff—reminds us 
that modern sculpture is far less out to rub us the 
wrong way than modern painting. Dora Gordine 
shows how sound is the modern method of modelling 
in the matter of the handling of clay—how indeed it 
tends to give some interest even to works which as 
often with this artist would otherwise be a little 
empty. Elizabeth Wolff is more ingenious, more adroit 
—a little more unscrupulous in inventing devices for 
saying what she has to say im a “‘ taking” way. 
Her trick of modelling in very wet clay with extreme 
** envelopment ’? and at the last moment adding a 
few very delicate but crisp engraved strokes to make 
the rest incredibly atmospheric is an example of 
mixed methods which have disquieting possibilities of 
cheap popularity. 

Alexandra Exter’s designs for the stage at the 
Claridge gallery are such as are shown to patrons, but 
are useless to work from or as criteria of their 
author’s practical ability. Some of them are decidedly 
attractive, dependent for their success om the clever- 
ness with which the designer, having painted per- 
spective solids which must inevitably announce them- 
selves as flat, can offer us built-up passages which 
may for a time deceive us into believing they are 
painted also. This, which implies an invented use of 
perspective in order to disguise solidity, has a 


Shorn of their fashionable galleries, their 


‘considerable basis of science. 


The Institute is the home of safe recipes for picture- 
making. No one paints pictures more of a pattern than 
Mr. Padwick (108), but his recipe is a sound one and it 
does not tire us like the others. Miss Mclvor’s 
landscape (115) is within its limits accomplished and 
spontaneous. Sir William Orpen reminds us pleasur- 
ably of his zest in displaying a spacious interior, 
but the figure with its meagre fringe of reflec- 
tion in the glass does not, as figure and reflection so 
often do, unite to make a pattern simpler than either 
of its components and comparable with the large forms 
of the background. 
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MUSIC 


THE COMPOSER 
AS CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the most admirable features of present- 
() day musical criticism is the scholarly resort 
to original sources, upon which the best 
writers insist. It should not be necessary to praise 
a practice so necessary to accuracy and scientific 
treatment. Yet in the not too distant past criticism 
and biography have, in the sphere of music more than 
anywhere else, been based far too often upon hearsay 
evidence. Facts have been copied from one book 
into another until by the constant process of re-word- 
ing they have sometimes ceased to be the true facts. 
It is, no doubt, this tendency to get back to first 
sources that has encouraged publishers to issue so 
many volumes of correspondence between great 
composers and their friends during the past few 
months. For here, provided that transcriptions and 
translations are accurate, is one of the best of fields 
in which to study the character and actions of a man. 
Among the collections of letters lately published are 
those of Mozart, Wagner and Brahms.* The 
selection of Mozart’s letters is especially valuable 
and interesting. Of the three composers Mozart is 
the most spontaneous and the most self-revealing. 
There is, indeed, a certain amusement to be got 
out of Brahms’s heart-to-heart talks with Schumann’s 
widow, but it is an amusement which soon palls. 
Since the anonymous translator of these letters has 
seen fit to cut out as much as possible of the things 
that would be most interesting to musicians and has 
left in all the personal chit-chat about the little 
day-to-day doings of Johannes and Clara, the weary 
reader must fall back upon such occasional gleams 
of interest as Brahms’s infrequent expressions of 
opinion upon contemporary musicians. He is a good 
deal more generous than Clara towards Wagner, and 
it is amusing to read in the index references to 
** Clara’s opinion of ‘ Lohengrin ’ ’’ (which she liked 
so much as a romantic story that she could at times 
forget ‘‘ the horrible music’’!), her ‘“‘ dislike of 
‘ Parsifal,’’’ and the climax of her ‘‘ detestation of 
‘ Tristan.’’’ |About his own music and, indeed, 
about any personal feelings beneath the surface of 
his gruff, rude, generous nature Brahms is dis- 
appointingly reticent. 

Not so Wagner. In his letters all his inmost 
feelings are dragged to light and displayed for the 
edification of his various correspondents. And there 
is too often about them the air of the pamphleteer ; 
too often a suspicion is roused that the writer has 
taken into account the possibility of the words 
coming under the eye of a wider public. They do 
not ring quite sincere. He is given to pique, this 
giant, and his judgments upon his contemporaries 
are as downright as Clara’s on himself—and far 
more witty. But then Clara was the guardian of 
the holy grail of her Robert’s reputation, and anyone 
who cast a shadow upon that was no less than a 
wicked and abominable monster. Wagner could 
confidently tell off composers like so many beads thus : 

(1) Tragedy of Rossini, who could invent new melodies, but 


could carry through no sustained and orderly work. 
(2) Tragedy of Schumann, who never achieved any melodies 


at 5 
(3) Tragedy of Brahms, who—despite great fullness—is 
always tedious. 
He could also make an extraordinarily sympathetic 


diagnosis of a man’s character and situation, even 
though he were, as Berlioz was, an adversary : 


** Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,’ selected and edited 
by Hans Mersmann. Dent. 10s. 6d. ‘ Letters of Richard 
Wagner,’ selected and edited by Wilhelm Altmann. Two vols. 
Dent, 21s. ‘ Letters of Clara Schumann and Johannes Brahms, 
1853-1896,’ edited by Dr. Berthold Litzmann. Two vols. 
Arnold. 36s. 


Berlioz’s article on ‘ Fidelio’ [he writes to Liszt] shows me 
plainly the unfortunate man’s lonely position. His sengj. 
bilities are so acute and so profound that the world was 
bound to injure him and exacerbate his wounded feelings til] 
these feelings and the influences which surround him leag 
him astray... . It was just this insane spectacle which led 
me to recognize that this highly talented man can only be 
really befriended by men of high talent, and this in tury 
showed me that, in these days of ours, we three fellows alone 
can have anything in common, because we are alike—that jg 
you, he and I! But it is the last thing one dares Say to 
him; if he hears it he will lash out. A tormented god like 
that is a poor devil! 


Even into that not ignoble analysis the egoist must 
bring in his own case! So it is all along. 

Sensibilities so acute that the world was bound 
to injure him. . How that cap fits upon the head 
of Wolfgang Mozart! A worthy but uncompre. 
hending father; a patron who could not perceive 
genius under his very nose; a frivolous wife, who was 
a jolly companion, but no sharer of his inner life; 
and a hard, unappreciative world—each in tym 
trampled upon his spirit, which rose always above 
hardship and misfortune with an astonishing buoy. 
ancy, until at last the strain became too great for 
a physique that was never robust. Mozart lacked the 
evangelical zeal in his own behalf that carried W. 
to a final triumph, even as he lacked the physical 
strength which permitted to Wagner an existence 
that would have killed most men much earlier. But if 
Mozart lacked ‘‘ push,’’ he had charm, in spite of 
an acknowledged ‘‘ naughtiness ’’ and more than a 
spice both of malice and puritanical intolerance. §o 
his letters make the best of reading. They are viva- 
cious, acute in judgment when serious, and only occa- 
sionally tedious, when the writer keeps up his face- 
tious nonsense for too long a stretch. We are spared 
a good deal of the nonsense in this selection, and what 
there is has been very skilfully translated by Mr. 
Bozman, who has solved some very difficult problems 
with as much success as is probably possible. He 
gives the sense (or nonsense) of the letters in a very 
readable form, and, so far as I have been able to 
detect by a comparison with the originals here and 
there, is inaccurate only in minute particulars. There 
are some important omissions, and, although nothing 
is easier to complain of than another man’s anthology, 
I think it is fair to say that the omission of the bulk 
of the letters about ‘ Idomeneo,’ which contain some 
of the most important evidence of the composer's 
views on opera, is a serious flaw. The much-discussed 
‘* Basle ’’ letters are sufficiently represented to show 
that they are, after all, no more than not very harmful 
ebullitions of schoolboy smut. The more objectionable 
phrases are decently veiled in asterisks or in the 
obscurity of the original. They are of no importance, 
except as showing that Mozart, like most of us, went 
through the puppy-dog stage when the grosser func 
tions of the body are regarded as subjects for 
mirth. 

Far more important is the light which the letters 
throw upon the composer’s mentality. Unlike most 
musicians, his range of interests was wide and nt 
merely introspective. As he belonged to the eighteenth 
century, natural scenery is never expatiated upot 
But men and their characters always provoke him 
pithy remarks. He sees the dramatic side of incidents 
and especially their comic side. In this he resembles 
Wagner, his chief rival among dramatic composers, 
who also had the gift of sketching a character vividly 
for the benefit of his correspondent. This commo? 
trait shows how the minds of these two men work 
and accounts for their inevitable attraction to 
opera as the supreme means of self-expression. 
while Wagner took life hardly and brought every 
thing to the touchstone of a pessimistic philosophy, 
Mozart’s temperament was gay and careless. His 
emotions were by no means shallow, as witnesses that 
final letter to his dying father, but he was naturally 
disposed to a lighter view of life. H. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—138 
Set sy Non Omnia 


In order to introduce further variety into the 
Literary Competitions, and to give competitors an 
unity to show their own ideas of what a good 
competition should be and to judge each other’s work, 
we have invited a few of those who have been most 
frequently successful in the past to set a competition 
themselves. The second of these, by Non Omnia, 
is printed below. 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a discourse in 
oo words by Major Pendennis to his nephew on 
gate-crashing. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rhymed epitaph 
in eight lines on a wasp, in which the manner of his 
death is indicated. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Kin 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 138, 
or LITERARY 138s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
tules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, October 29, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of November 3. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 136 
Ser sy TRAILL 


A. People complain that the old London cries 
have died. Two new kinds of pedlars have, however, 
made their appearance—the ice cream and the 
“hot dog’’ man. We offer a First Prise of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
best rhymed appeals of not more than six lines which 
might serve as new London cries for one or other of 
these salesmen. 


B. Ladies are now reputed to be wearing their 
hair short for lunch and long for dinner. We offer a 
First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best four-lined rhymed epigram 
in English upon their compromise. 


REPORT FROM MR. PETER TRAILL 
1364. This competition did not yield any very 
startling results, and there was not much ingenuity 
displayed, although the entries were numerous. 
Several competitors (including Lester Ralph) misread 
the question—a cry for one or other of the vendors 
was asked for, not one for them both. Many other 
competitors merely contented themselves with simple 
couplets such as: 
Ice-creams! All prices! 
Try my pure and creamy ices! 
I wanted something: a little more original than that. 
I liked the first two lines of James Hall’s attempt : 
Ice-cream! It stands alone. 
Tuppence a slider and tuppence a cone. 
But the last two did not fulfil the early promise. 
iendo Vivo made several attempts, but while 


admiring his perseverance I am afraid that it does 


not merit reward this time. Non Omnia and N. B. 
were fair, and B. B. B. and Q. Q. Q. both good. 
B. B. B.’s verse had fine gusto, but was a little long 
for a ‘‘cry,’’ and also perhaps stuck a shade too 
faithfully to the vernacular. The best of the entries 
were, I think, those of Helena Thomas and G. M. 
Graham, and I recommend them for the first and 
second prizes. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Ices, nice ices, I : 
Good for the baby, and fit for the lady, 
Sweet as Love’s kisses to laddies and misses; 
Cream, sugar and spices, who’ll buy? 
THOMAS 
SECOND PRIZE 
I’m ringing to tell you 
I’ve ices to sell you, 
Vanilla and strawberry, always in stock. 
O! stop me and buy one, 
Just stop me and try one, 
A penny a cone and two pennies a block. 
G. M. Granam 


136B. It would appear to be necessary to tell 
competitors that an epigram should conclude with 
some witty or sarcastic thought; too many entrants, 
in a very large entry, just rhymed the facts and left 
the matter there. Lester Ralph, as nearly always, 
was good, but in this case a little too abstruse. Bebe, 
on the other hand, was a little too obvious. L. B. 
will be glad to hear that I liked his third attempt 
better than his other two. Major Brawn, L. B. 
(second entry) and several others hit upon the iambic 
simile, while Angela Verne and Michael Holland were 
racy. Here is Michael Holland’s: 
She was neatly bobbed at two, 
All the afternoon it grew, 
Till they said at the Savoy: 
‘*Gee! Some Gretchen! Attaboy!’’ 
P. R. Laird, W. R. Dunstan, Lavengro and Panterei 
were all creditable, and both the attempts of 
J. Parsons were quite good, but in a rather open field 
I thought that the entry of James Hall was the 
simplest and neatest, with G. Rostrevor Hamilton’s 
effort not far behind. I accordingly recommend 
them for the first and second prizes in the order 
named. 
FIRST PRIZE 


How suitable, dear Miss or Madam, 
With a.m. to be partly Adam— 
And then, when morning takes its leave, 
To be yourself, entirely Eve. 
James 
SECOND PRIZE 


Lest she should kill outright her slaves, 
Till dinner-time kind Chloe saves 
Her beauty’s fullest blaze of light: 
Her motto is, Switch on at night. 
G. Rostrevor Hami.ton 


SONNET 
By ELIZABETH BIBESCO 


REAT words have ever lit the path of man 
And beckoned him to some precise endeavour, 
Seeking with stirring syllables to span 
The unconquered spaces that the mind can never 
Harness to action; for to man is given 
One saving doubt that God alone relies on, 
That slender margin where the earth meets Heaven 
The dream-built subterfuge of the horizon. 
For all the rhetoric of all the ages 
That blew the trumpets and that drew the swords, 
The sterile certainties of saints and sages 
And all of the dangerous progeny of words, 
Will fade and die and dimly flicker out 
Before the spirit’s heritage of doubt. 


The Saturday Review 


in which we can see nothing but common insolence. 
He was not, in any fine sense, a master of invective, 
though he became a great master of scornful and 
elaborately developed banter, 


summed him up by saying that his grain was poor 


(It was Bagehot who 


phrase, caricature, the big drum. What makes the 
three novels so wonderful is that we have in them 4 
profoundly realistic basis and then over it a kind 

alien romance, Semitic, perhaps, or rather of the 
Arabian Nights. The romance is half humbug, but 


but his chaff exquisite.) 


so in the circumstances it should be. 
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+ Add to this that his very real command of polished 
dialogue between politicians and _ insolent, young 
BACK NUMBERS—XCV peers meta in which there are almost Congrevian 
i elicities, was accompanied by total inability to 
HE oddest sort of hero-worship, the SATURDAY | common people plausibly for a 
_ called the adoration of Disraeli, in a caustic | Add also that as soon as he tried to draw an admir. 
‘ article in 1863, admitting that it was on the | able young woman he became a vague sentimentalist Dan 
: increase. ‘‘ The Disraelites will soon outnumber the | so that she comes to us limp and sickly with sweet. 
Israelites,” it predicted in protest against what | ness. Add again that the various ingredients of his How 
{ seemed to it unreason. Well, they have outnumbered | novels, the political and romantic, are not well mixed 
the Israelities. With the authoritative biography, and | together, except in ‘ Coningsby ’ and ‘ Sybil.’ There AC 
: in the light of half-a-century of experience, the | does not seem much left to Disraeli’s credit as a 
statesman has been established at least on the level | writer. 
f to which his adorers then promoted him, though not | 
| quite for their reasons; and the novelist has had a - j 
revival, not only in the very handsome and an not « 
appropriate edition issued by Mr. Davies. Interest But there is quite enough. He is, first of all, the come 
in him has not been keener any time since his | only. English political novelist. That is not to be to b 
death than it is now. How curious that a man in | explained away by saying that he had immense peric 
whose genius there were so many flaws, in whose | political experience. The earth is cumbered with novels has 
personality there was undoubtedly a streak of | written by able men who have had ample experience of he c 
charlatanism, should so solidly survive, so gain in | the life with which they deal ineffectually. The ability Refc 
honour with the passing of the years! For the | to use as an artist what one has experienced as a “artis 
existence in a great man of trickiness, flashiness, | man is a special gift. Disraeli is a great political H 
which may deceive dazzled contemporaries, but is | novelist, not because he had exceptional opportuni. and 
exposed in time, ought to be very damaging in the | ties, but because he had the imagination which for 
long run. It has been damaging to Bulwer Lytton, | rendered vivid the tragedies and comedies of politics, gait 
who in their earlier years bore a rather close literary | because the workings of the political instinct were to suff 
resemblance to Disraeli, and who certainly had some- | him what the workings of the acquisitive instinct were And 
: thing more than mere talent. But Disraeli, even as | to Balzac. No doubt, the ultimate verdict must be that 
j a writer, has left that rival dated in the bad sense, | that he was occasionally the dupe of politics, that for wor 
: and emerged into a new life. How has he done it? | all his wise and entertaining cynicism he took the beli 
more than its worth; but it is idle to 
quarrel with what was the condition of his unique we 
success. rog 
Nothing is easier than to find in him sheer bad * a 
‘ taste. It is not only that, like all dealers in epigram, * * 
he pretty often offers us paste as diamonds; or that, 
in that over-decorated and too purposed style, he Then, as part of his distinction in the politica of 
often seems to be all dressed up and with too many | "°Vels, he was the first to fill in the whole politica re 
places to go, and becomes vulgar through lack of scene. ‘When others have written of a political : 
f austerity and repose. For so brilliant a wit and so p> wel they have set a few Prominent figures in the his 
skilled a fashioner of phrases he is often astonishingly | *O" eground and lacked power to delineate the throngs 
¢ unaware of the comic value of words which he uses | With which the politician must work. But Disraeli Pe 
, earnestly. Take an instance from the carefully | ‘* Dever better than in his sketches of the wire-pullers, us, 
considered and on the whole eloquent preface to one | th teat persons to whom political life was a game, r 
of his chief successes, ‘ Lothair.’ In it he tells us the little go-betweens, the parasites, the locally influen- 
; with every intention of impressiveness, that the | tal nonentities. For such work he has the supreme 
Church of England ‘rests ‘onthe Church of qualification, ardour for the great business with com- 
Jerusalem, modified by the divine school of Galilee.” plete disillusionment about the petty means employed. ¢ 
Why that conjunction of words should be funny And through all the rhetoric and satire, good and bed, 
cannot be explained, but funny it is, and a man who there is the pulse of a genuine passion of patriotism. ( 
can be betrayed into such things was not fully * 
sensitive to the genius of the language he used. In * bu 
most of his rha ies over the things that mattered , : 
greatly to historical of the Jewish Disraeli condescended overmuch. There used to 
race, the English Crown, the English aristocracy told a story of Mr. Justice Maule, then a barrite, th 
when alive to its duties, the English peasantry being found by a judge at the club drinking paw tic 
4 and factory workers under exploitation, there is at an early hour of the forenoon, and being rebuked, of 
amidst a really moving rhetoric some sentence in N 
which the venerated thing is presented in tinsel. down to the necessary pitch.’” Tier too oftes 
contrived to himself to the level of his 
| ee ence. But in the three main novels, and in that Li 
q : : of Lord George Bentinck which has some of the quali J 
_And then look at what he saw in the various | ties of a novel, and which shows a talent equal 7 
literary models he adopted in early days. He does | to Macaulay’s for writing a particular kind of chat ‘ 
nly exercises | acter-sketch, he used his special gifts brilliantly enough 
; @ man | to silence all criticism. His very faults hardly matter 
who had failed to discern the higher qualities of | there. The business of politics, after all, does de t 
the original. The Letters of Runnymede’ may | the tricks of the platform, the limelight, the specious 
have some hurtful phrases, but there are many more 
I 
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REVIEWS 
MR. BELLOC AT LARGE 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Danton: a Study. By Hilaire Belloc. Nisbet. 


12s. 6d. 

How the Reformation Happened. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Cape. tos. 6d. 

A Conversation with an Angel. 
Belloc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ee te is another book by Mr. Belloc which has 
just been published, but as it is a novel it does 
not come within my province. There are also more to 
come before the end of the year. But these are enough 
to be going on with. They show Mr. Belloc at two 

iods and in two moods, and they show how little he 
has changed between 1899 and now, and how little 
he changes to-day when, laying aside a book on the 
Reformation, he takes up a casual essay on pavement 


By Hilaire 


artists. 


His strength is that his mind was made up early 
and he has seen nothing which afforded him a reason 
for unmaking it. Every new scrap of knowledge 
gained, every hypothesis evolved, every experience 
suffered fits into its place in that iron framework. 
And the fitting in goes on so neatly, so consistently, 
that at times one wonders. Does Mr. Belloc possibly 
wonder too? Has he ever a momentary doubt of 
beliefs which so unfailingly confirm themselves? The 
most ardent adherent of his theory that all politicians 
are corrupt, rogues in themselves and encouragers of 
roguery in others, might grow suspicious when 
nothing at all ever appeared to go contrary to it. 
But all his theories are like that. It is his strength 
and also to some extent his weakness that he thinks 
in broad, firm lines. He is so sure of the general truth 
of what he is saying that he sweeps on regardless of 
shadowy but important reservations. 

It is a weakness in that he thus sometimes damages 
his own case by being too sure of it. There are 
moments when we feel that he is not arguing with 
us, but telling us. Thus in expounding the course of 
the Reformation in England he tells us that: 

The mass of England was Catholic in tradition and feeling 
during all the last half of the sixteenth century. Even into 
the beginning of the seventeenth the tradition survived. A 
good half of the people stil] had Catholic sympathies in the 
earlier years of James I. A quarter of them had, in varying 
degrees, Catholic sympathies (and half that quarter was 
willing to sacrifice heavily for the sake of openly confessing 
Catholicism) as late as the fall of the Stuarts in 1685-88. 

It is not my business here to dispute that assertion, 
but to point out that as it stands it is no more than 
an assertion. It may be true, but Mr. Belloc gives 
us no reason for thinking it so, and we shall not in fact 
think it so unless we are predisposed either by admira- 
tion of Mr. Belloc or by a general espousal of his point 
of view to accept with docility whatever he tells us. 
Now this book, ‘ How the Reformation Happened,’ is 
Clearly intended for popular consumption. The author, 
always lucid by nature and by choice, is here especi- 
ally determined to be understood and almost spells 
out the words of the lesson for us. The audience to 
which this teaching is addressed cannot know, has 
hot even any means of guessing, on what evidence 
these generalizations are based. Does it therefore 
accept them on Mr. Belloc’s assurance? It does not. 
It is more likely to do him the injustice of supposing 

t he makes assertions because he has no proofs. 
But, if it is unjust to him, he is also unjust to him- 
self. No man can be more persuasive, no man can 
More tellingly propose and substantiate a new way 

of looking at history, when he chooses. Too often, 
however, he does not choose. 

The strength of a mind of this nature is in the 
freedom which it derives from its order. Mr. Belloc’s 


mind is like a well-organized, well-disciplined and 


well-furnished army. He can move it where, when 
and how he pleases, and bring it on to the battlefield 
in good condition. It is because he is so firm and 
sure that he can play the fool with such devastating 
irresponsibility. Of late the old note of exuberance 
has been a little missed in his occasional essays. In 
this new collection it bubbles out again. ‘ The Man 
Who Lashed Out’ contains a speech by a politician 
to be paralleled only by Sir Charles Repton’s speech 
at the company meeting in ‘ A Change in the Cabinet.’ 
There is a good knockabout, with some history in 
it, on George II. Readers of the Sarurpay will 
remember both of these. There is an explanation of 
why Mr. Beiloc does not read modern novels : 

I cannot do it, because there has been put into my mind 
either by my Creator or by some little Damon, a sort of 
catch which jabs up and stops me reading after the first two 
or three lines. Indeed, when I do read a book (alas for me!) 
it is nearly always because I open it at random in the middle 
and find something that strikes me. But the beginning 
always knocks me out. When | read a beginning like this: 
“Tt was already dark and she was waiting,’ my mind gives 
way and I go back to some of the more simple problems of 
arithmetic or to a crossword puzzle. When I read, “‘ John 
Henderson had for fourteen years sat upon his stool in the 
bank,” I stop at once like a little ship striking the bar as it 
tries to get into harbour. A shock runs through me, and | 
see that it is all up. 

He goes on to tell us what he can read—voyages to 
the planets ‘‘ and as with the planets, so with Atlantis. 
I can eat Atlantis. No man can give me enough of 
Atlantis.” 

The calmness and confidence of a mind made up on 
all major things have also much to do with Mr. 
Belloc’s power of exposition. ‘ How the Reformation 
Happened ’ may be criticized from certain points of 
view, but its clarity is beyond praise. No one who 
reads it with the least attention could ever be in doubt 
as to the author’s meaning or fail to carry away with 
him an accurate recollection of that meaning. 

From these books, recent products, it is interesting 
to turn to the ‘ Danton,’ which is one of the first Mr. 
Belloc ever wrote. There is, after all, a change. The 
younger man hoped for more than the elder man 
does: he too saw about him a world that was rotten, 
but he expected to see changes, violent changes, in 
his own time. This belief shines through some of the 
splendid rhetoric of the book. The account of the 
last scene of Danton, outlined against the sunset as 
he went up to the guillotine, is full of a temper of 
hope which its possessor believes will be satisfied 
quite soon. Glorious deeds, the young Belloc thought, 
were waiting round the corner. He does not now 
despair, his system of thought prevents that, but he 
believes that we must be worse before we are better 
and that the betterment is not to be looked for in 
our own time. As a consequence, some of the colour 
and some of the clangour have gone, with some of 
the crudity, out of his prose. 


“THE COMPANY OF JESUS” 


The Jesuit Enigma. By E. Boyd Barrett. Cape. 
12s, 6d. 


HE ‘‘ Company of Jesus ’’ is in some ways the 

most interesting and least’ known of all human 
societies. For this reason alone Mr. Barrett’s book 
would be welcome. Writing as one who was for 
twenty years a Jesuit priest—he gives as one of his 
credentials a reproduction of his form of dismissal 
from the Order—he undoubtedly has authority on his 
subject. The circumstances of the dismissal are some- 
what obscure, but the general impression the 
reader is led to form is that Dr. Barrett was very 
badly treated. Certainly Dr. Barrett himself thinks so 
and, as is humanly natural, resentment colours the 
account he gives of the Order. But he weakens his 


arguments by a too evident determination to see that 
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the Jesuits have the worst of it. This is unfortunate, 
for the case against the Jesuits is thereby 
weakened. Dr. Barrett makes a mistake similar to 
Pascal's, and the natural result would be a damag- 
ing rejoinder, which might leave that useful person, 
the plain man, a trifle bewildered. 

Presumably the conception of Jesuitism most widely 
accepted is that which identifies the Order with the 
maxim ‘‘ the end justifies the means.’’ In a chapter 
headed ‘ A Calumny against the Jesuits ’ Dr. Barrett 
examines this contention and rejects it, but he argues 
that Jesuits have practised if they have not preached 
the maxim. Pascal, of course, asserted that he had 
actually found it in a Jesuit treatise. The reply usually 
made is that the words were taken from their con- 
text and had a limited and specific reference and were 
in no sense given as a general rule. Unfortunately 
for this contention it is known that, as a Catholic 
writer put it, ‘ St. Ignatius directed his disciples 
according to the maxim that more prudence and less 
piety is better than more piety and less prudence.” 

A second count in the indictment of the Jesuits is 
that for a long time they taught the ethical doctrine 
known as Probabilism. Their apologists usually state 
it in some such form as this: that in doubtful matters 
it is lawful to follow a “ solidly probable opinion,”’ 
although the opposite opinion is more probable. 
Whatever the correct formulation of the doctrine, there 
is no doubt whatever that it led to moral laxity and 
that it was adopted by the Jesuits from motives of 
policy, partly to make penitence easy, especially for 
the great. There was a still more complicated refine- 
ment known as Probabiliorism into which it is unneces- 
sary to probe. 

In money matters, Dr. Barrett contends, as in 
other respects, Jesuit practice is oddly at variance 
with their professed precepts. Poverty is embraced, 
but is held to be compatible with great possessions. 
It reminds him of Cardinal Allen’s aphorism: 
** Apostolic men should not only despise money, they 
should also have it.’’ 

According to Helvetius, the worst crime of the 
Jesuits was the excellence of their government. Of 
the point behind this remark Dr. Barrett does not 
show himself aware. He condemns the society for 
the absolutism of its government, but does not con- 
sider the matter historically. A similar lack of his- 
torical treatment marks the references to divergences 
of teaching among Jesuits. In the first century of 
their existence, the Jesuits were equally remarkable 
for their emphasis on uniformity of teaching and their 
failure to secure it. Mariana’s doctrine of tyrannicide 
is a classic example which Dr. Barrett quotes. But 
there were many others. Molina and the bulk of the 
Order taught a doctrine of grace very different from 
Thomism, though all were required to accept St. 
Thomas’s theology. Sarasa taught the infallibility 
of conscience and Petavius applied the historical 
method to the evolution of dogma. 

Beginning their career as an Order professing 
special obedience to Rome, with their discipline 
resolutely military, the Jesuits, who had been one of 
the most potent instruments of the counter-Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were 
suppressed by the Pope himself in the eighteenth, 


ostensibly on account of the disorder in the church 


for which they were responsible. In 1814 they were 
restored at the time reaction triumphed in Europe 
generally. Since then their fortunes have fluctuated 
in Catholic countries, and, in the main, their progress 
has only been unretarded in Protestant countries. To 
the customary charges against the Jesuits Dr. Barrett 
adds several which could only be brought by, a 
former Jesuit. Such is the charge of espionage within 
the society and other unpleasant practices. © Another 
is one of chauvinism during the war period. If 
memory serves aright it was an English member of 
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the Society of Jesus whose advice to the followers 
of Christ was ‘‘ Kill, kill, kill.” 

Dr. Barrett’s good faith may be accepted. His 
fair-mindedness is open to question. He quotes, it js 
true, Tyrrell’s opinion that Jesuits, if obscurantist, 
are probably well meaning. Perhaps their mog 
surprising characteristic as a whole has been their 
mediocrity. Dr. Barrett has written a deeply interest. 
ing but far from satisfactory work. One of the most 
desirable of yet unwritten books is an adequate one 
on the Order of Jesus. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICANS 


The Central Americans; Adventures and 
Impressions between Panama and Mexico, 
‘By Arthur Ruhl, Scribners. 12s. 6d, 


Wao the development of the Pacific and the 
growth of traffic through the Panama Canal the 
strategic importance of Central America is steadily 
increasing, and in writing this account of the five 
Republics Mr. Ruhl has produced something which js 
really needed. Being a widely-travelled American, 
with a sense of proportion and a sense of humour, 
he is admirably fitted to study the effects of American 
penetration, peaceful and otherwise, on these Latin. 
Indian States; the fairness and knowledge with which 
he has handled his exacting subject make his new 
book a highly creditable piece of work. 

In a most skilful blend of an entertaining travel 
journal and a political and economic sketch he 
emphasizes the fact that while the revolutions which 
are merely the attempts of adventurers to seize power 
are dwelt upon by the Press, the real and tragic 
revolution in these pastoral countries is the advent 
of American industrialism ‘‘ for which nobody is to 
blame and which no amount of good-will on either 
side can stop”: 

No ineptitude of our State Department seems to have 
visible effect on the constantly increasing volume of our tale 
with the isthmian republics, and, whatever the oratory, all 
sorts of things from automobiles and concrete-mixers to 
breakfast foods and syndicated Sunday photographs continue 
their peaceful penetration. 

He does not believe in the extreme indictments of 
‘** dollar diplomacy ’’: his main criticism is that the 
United States have been at fault, not in their policy 
but in the lack of it, not in malice or unfriendliness 
but in ignorance and ineptitude. A particular point, 
of which he has evidently had repeated bitter experi 
ence, is the practice of the State Department of mak- 
ing the Central American legations a dumping ground 
either for the failures of the diplomatic service or 
for young men in a hurry to be promoted to some 
where which they have been led to consider not s0 
far below their dignity. Even the best policy carried 
out through men of this stamp, or through experts 
with an unfortunate manner, is liable to arouse 
antagonism among a sensitive and polite people, and 
the American policy has suffered in addition from 
being very spasmodically applied by an_ ill-informed 
administration under the conflicting pressure of Wall 
Street and the American public : 

An “ expert ’’ ought to look and act like an expert, and to 
have a decisive and sure, if not the grand, manner. If you 
are going to be bossed by an outsider, the pill is a good deal 
easier to swallow if his manners are sympathetic and engaging; 
and if he looks as if he knew what he were talking about. 
It is very disagreeable to have your bills, audited and your 
budgets cut down by some ill-dressed and depressing foreigner 
who looks as if he might be getting a tenth of the salary your 
little country is compelled to pay him had he stayed at home. 

Nevertheless, he finds that the fervent antagonism t0 
Yankee influence expressed by the newspapers 

the party out of office does not as a rule mean much; 
it is often the sign of an inferiority complex which 
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tends to disappear as the republics are sucked into 
world affairs, and is being exorcised by their member- 
ship of the League of Nations. As an ex-president 
of Salvador remarked to him, ‘‘ Whoever is in power, 
wants American help. Whoever is ‘ out,’ thinks it 
convenient to attack America.’’ Mr. Ruhl was in 
Nicaragua during the recent civil war, and gives 
an interesting account of the American intervention 
and its effects. His brief interview with the con- 
servative President Diaz, who owed his office to the 
intervention, is a telling character sketch : 

Land? Oh, there’s plenty of land! No land problem in 
Nicaragua; you can always buy land if you want it. Schools? 
Oh, yes, plenty of schools! Not all there should be, of course, 
especially with the country upset like this, but plenty of 
schools, oh, yes! And now we shall have peace and prosperity 
let us hope. What we need most is capital, transportation, 
more railroads. Oh, yes, and automobiles, too; automobiles 
are a great help! Americans? Oh, no, no danger of that— 
we welcome American influence and help. Peace, capital, 
transportation, that’s it... . thank you very much.... 
if there’s anything I can do for you... . and I hope you 
will call again. ... 

With such an economy of words Mr. Ruhl contrives 
to cover a great deal of ground. The book is well 
illustrated and well produced; the map is decorative 
and nearly adequate. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Origin, Structure and Working of the 


League of Nations. By C. Howard-Ellis. 
Allen and Unwin. 2is. 


From Paris to Locarno and After. By 
F, Alexander. Dent. §5s. 

Pax Britannica. By B. G. de Montgomery. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A World Outlook. By W. Watkin Davies. 
Methuen. 6s. 


F these four volumes only one, ‘ The Origin, 

Structure and Working of the League of 
Nations,’ calls for detailed examination. This is not 
to say that the others have not considerable merits, 
but they deal with their respective subjects with a 
superficiality which is at times dangerous. ‘ From 
Paris to Locarno and After ’ is written with the best 
intentions in the world by the Lecturer in Modern 
History in the University of Western Australia, 
where, as the author points out, “‘ library facilities for 
the study of international relations are somewhat 
restricted.” It is an honest and straightforward 
account of the armaments problem, but in this country 
the student will prefer to go either to the official docu- 
ments themselves or to more detailed commentaries 
upon them. 

At first sight ‘ Pax Britannica’ might appear to be 
one of the commentaries in question. It devotes a 
long and interesting section to the economic position 
of the Empire, another section to Imperial diplomacy 
and inter-Imperial relations, and a third to the inter- 
national situation. Fundamentally, Mr. Montgomery’s 
ideas are sound. He has appreciated the fact that 
devotion to the Empire is fully compatible with devo- 
tion to the idea of the League, but it is unfortunate 
that he has paid so little attention to accuracy. Many 
of his statements are misleading and some of them 


" ate definitely inaccurate. To give two, of very many, 


small examples, it is not the fact that the Dominions 
are represented on the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and it is misleading to assert that 
the famous Geneva Protocol “‘ is the finest instrument 
for producing world war yet devised.”” The whole 
ook is written from an unrealistic point of view, 
Since there is not the least likelihood that the nations 
of Europe will, as Mr. Montgomery urges, “‘ trust 

selves to the advice of British statesmen,’’ and 
one must question the truth of his assertion that 


British views ‘‘ are gradually gaining ground among 
the more enlightened members of the League.’’ 

‘A World Outlook,’ a collection of lectures 
delivered to W.E.A. classes, is a much sounder 
guide and is, in fact, a very interesting history of 
the development of international intercourse. Even 
here the author’s likes and dislikes are sometimes a 
little too apparent, and it is difficult to agree that 
Italy ‘* is the most perfect of democracies,’’ or even 
that ‘‘ nowhere else are the people so absolutely 
united in support of their rulers.’’ Nevertheless, this 
book can be recommended to the many people who 
are beginning to realize how deeply international 
affairs affect the British Empire and its inhabitants. 

Mr. Howard-Ellis’s volume—apparently the first of 
three—is in an entirely different category. Its author 
is a firm believer in the League of Nations, and he is 
quite willing to meet, and to defeat, the opponents 
of that organization in argument. Many writers have 
dealt with the League during the last few years, but 
this book is undoubtedly the nearest approach to 
a perfect text book for the more serious student that 
has been produced. The author traces the beginnings 
of international co-operation in the nineteenth 
century, describes how the League appeared as 
a necessity at the end of the war and studies 
in detail the Covenant, the Assembly, and 
Council, the Secretariat-General, the International 
Labour Organization and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. He devotes chapters to inter- 
national law and to the influence upon it of the 
establishment of the League, to the finances of the 
League and to its different organizations and their 
methods. The chapter on the Secretariat, this Inter- 
national civil service which has, despite most of the 
prophets, developed a very definite esprit de corps, 
is undoubtedly the fullest account of the origin, com- 
position and working of that body that has ever 
appeared in print. 


America debunked ! 
BIGGER AND BETTER 


MURDERS! 


by CHARLES MERZ. 7/6 


“Very amusing.” —E. V. Knox 
(“Evoe ” of Punch). 


“Very amusing.” —Sphere. 


Valuable as well as amus- 

ing.” —Saturday Review. 

“Capital fun.”—Times. 

Merry and witty.” —Arthur 

Waugh. 

“Very quiet, very deadly. 

Fine entertainment.”—J. B. 

Priestley. 
GOLLANCZ 
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THE ENGLISH APHORISM 


A Treasury of English Aphorisms. Edited with 
an Introduction by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


N ‘ aphorism,’’ according to Dr. Johnson, is 

‘“‘a maxim; a precept contracted in a_ short 
sentence,’’ and the Oxford Dictionary calls it ‘‘ a short 
pithy sentence containing a truth of general import.”’ 
In France it is familiar as a pensée, and a number 
of writers have devoted themselves specially to this 
form of literature. That fact and the superior neat- 
ness of the French language have led to the conclu- 
sion that English can boast nothing of the sort equal 
to their performances. Lord Morley declared, the 
Introduction tells us, that ‘‘ in this department our 
literature is particularly weak.’’ This is not true, 
as Mr. Pearsall Smith shows in his excellent collec- 
tion. The reason for the scanty recognition of the 
English aphorism is that it is not easy to find, not 
being composed by a professional who writes nothing 
else. It is the by-product of, say, a writing banker 
like Bagehot, a poet like Shenstone, or a peer in 
public life like Chesterfield. The defence of the last 
supplied by the collector is welcome. It is not too 
much to say that he was one of the few patriots to 
be discovered among a horde of politicians. The 
great Marquis of Halifax is a master of the aphorism 
well revived here. Emerson is better known for his 
clear-cut jewels of thought, for they remain in the 
minds of those who have vainly endeavoured to get a 
coherent philosophy out of his writings. With him 
might have figured Thoreau, an original who added 
something new and true to the long discussion of 
friendship beginning with Cicero. We are glad to 
see the gifts of George Eliot recognized. Her writ- 
ing, frequently censured as heavy, includes some 
admirable gnomic brevities. The section on ‘ Taste ’ 
might have ended with an excerpt from ‘ Daniel 
Deronda,’ recently ascribed to Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ A 


difference of taste in jokes is a great strain on the 


affections.’’ 

Mr. Smith inserts paragraphs like Hamlet’s 
exclamations on man and Johnson’s protest against 
the supposition of decay in old age which are hardly 
aphorisms, but this is a relief in a collection which 
would be otherwise too full of short sentences and 
is generally confined to prose. The whole is not to 
be read straight off, except by a specialist incapable 
of mental indigestion. It is well varied and shows 
research, though there was room, perhaps, for more 
from authors of no great note to-day. Such are 
Feltham in his ‘ Resolves,’ Colton, the author of 
* Lacon,’ Garnett in his ‘ De Flagello Myrteo,’ an 
exquisite breviary for lovers, and the two Hare 
brothers, who were impelled by their admiration of 
the French pensée to compose ‘ Guesses at Truth.’ 
Inclined to priggishness, they made some maxims 
which please us, including ‘‘ Sense must be very good 
indeed to be as good as good nonsense,’’ and ‘‘ Few 
persons have courage enough to appear as good as 
they really are.’’ The ‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip ’ (not ‘‘Script’’) 
of Meredith is noted in the Introduction, but does not 
appear in the section on ‘ Women’ or ‘ Marriage.’ 
Here Stevenson’s remark on domesticating the record- 
ing angel deserved inclusion, if not Henry James’s 
in ‘The Lesson of the Master,’ “It’s a great 
thing to have a wife who’s sure of all the things one 
can do without. One might never find them out one- 
self.’ Mere inversions of familiar phrases such as 
Oscar Wilde made popular have no depth as a rule, 
but satisfy the shallow-minded. The paradox is showy 
but grows tedious by repetition; as the readers of a 
real living wit know. 

France, which is too cynical, cherished the brilliant 
pessimism of Tacitus, and several ‘of the English 
examples may owe something to the earlier classical 
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treasury. Thus Martial dwelt more than once on 
Emerson’s ‘‘ We are always getting ready to liye 
but never living.’”” The common fault of English 
reflection is, or was, an excess of prudential morality, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has, of course, a taste which 
relieves us of these banalities, and he gives us fyjj 
measure of men like Hazlitt jand Johnson, whose 
wisdom is not confined to Boswell’s record of it. 
Stimulating as Johnson is, he dominates too far the 
section of ‘ Authors,’ where for variety we 

add Stevenson’s ‘‘ The mere act of writing seems to 
cheer the vanity of the most incompetent,” ang 
Gissing’s ‘‘ The world has no pity on a man who 
can’t do or produce something it thinks worth money,” 
Among the moderns Jowett and Creighton reach dis. 
tinction, and among the living Dr. Santayana has q 
conspicuous charm. He knows that ‘‘ almost 
wise saying has an opposite one, no less wise, to 
balance it.’”’ This reminds us of George Eliot’s remark 
that people confronted by the complexities of Jife 
cannot live on maxims. A Tupper has no audience 
to-day ; behaviour is out of date; and a largely sterile 
irony has entered into most writing souls. 


A WEST COUNTRY BIRD-WATCHER 


The Lure of Bird-Watching. By E. W. Hendy, 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


HE tradition that if you are writing about birds 

for the scientist or the masses it hardly matters 
how badly you write, and that if you are writing for 
the people in between who are simply interested in 
birds your style must be high-flown and picturesque 
has a very pernicious effect on the quality of our bird 
literature. Between the arid pedantry of many con- 
tributors to the world’s greatest and dullest ornitho 
logical journal, or the illiteracy of the popular 
nature-photographer or the affectation of many 
imitators of Richard Jefferies and W. H. Hudson, 
there seems remarkably little to choose. The whole 
lesson of nature-writers from Gilbert White down is 
that a simple direct record is always most effective 
and most permanently readable, while not one ina 
hundred of those who try a more pretentious line can 
get away with it. 

We could hardly find a better example of the blight 
ing effects of tradition than ‘The Lure of Bird-Watch- 
ing,’ for Mr. Hendy is an excellent observer, and 
sometimes an excellent writer also, when he can avoid 
lapsing into extravagant rhetoric or mere facetious 
ness. Unfortunately it is hard to read far without 
coming up against one of these faults or the other, 
and the fact that they are used more or less alternately 
does little to improve the effect. As an author, he has 
still to learn the unpleasant rule that when a passagt 
sounds particularly fine it should be ruthlessly scored 
through. But in spite of his self-conscious style he 
has produced a book worth reading. As an observe 
he possesses imagination, originality, a sense 
proportion and remarkable descriptive powers; mt 
many of the innumerable bird books which pour ol! 
every season contain so much fresh material, obtained 
through direct watching of birds in the field. His 
notes on the division of labour between the sexes ® 
nest-building or feeding the young, on territory, 
language, incubation periods and so on, are detailed, 
accurate and interesting. A fair sample of these ® 
the account of the peregrine : ill 

remained on d, motionless on a 
for most of tee day, though he occasionally 
took short flights. 

The falcon, apparently, did all the hunting; it was alwap 
she who returned with the evening meal, between 4 and 

.m., and who gave the youngsters their supper. 1 could #* 

come sailing above the cliffs, her heavy flight denoting 

that she carried a burden, She would perch on a 


buttress, some thirty or forty yards from the eyrie, and.» 
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Aldous Huxley 
POINT COUNTER POINT 


“ His style is at once dry and rich, intellectual and sensuous, scholarly and 
romantic. He sees things clearly, feels them delicately, records them con- 
scientiously—and often from the acute angle of wrath or mirth. He would 
have some difficulty in being dull, whatever he wrote about .. . He has 
insisted on attempting the magnificent, in feeling out for a new form in which 
to portray the new age. His achievement is symptomatic of the present, and 
will have influence on the future.”—Gerald Gould in The Observer. “ He is 
a Hogarth among novelists.” —Sylvia Lynd in The Daily News. “ This is a 
remarkable and an ambitious book, which everybody ought to read.”— 
The Yorkshire Post. 600 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Norman Douglas Luigi Pirandello 
IN THE BEGINNING THE OLD & THE YOUNG 
“* Like all good timeless literature, it “It has an epic quality that gives it 


depends for its value on the high 

spirits and charm of the author, and 

in both respects Mr. Douglas shows 

himself at his best.””—Glasgow Herald. 
7s. 6d. net. 


pride of place amongst the t 

novels of modern times. . . Mr. Scott 

Moncrieff’s translation could not be 

bettered.”— The Morning Post. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. net each. 


C. E. Montague 
ACTION & OTHER STORIES 


“These tales, which have different backgrounds—London, the War and 

rowing on the Thames—will renew the sense of loss which English letters have 

suffered by the death of their author. Mr. Montague’s ‘ Disenchantment’ 

and ‘ Fiery Particles’ are among the few great books about the war.”—The 

Daily News. ‘‘ One of the finest writers of his time.” — The Manchester Guardian 

(of ‘ Right Off the Map’). Also ‘ a Justice’ and ‘ The Right Place.’ 
7s. 6d. net. 


Harold Acton 
HUMDRUM 


This amusing satire of modern life 
roves that the author of “ Corne- 
ian” (6s. net) is not a writer of a 

limited talent only. It isa really witty 

and delicious book. 7s. 6d. net. 


H. W. Freeman 
JOSEPH & HIS BRETHREN 


The novel which everyone is praising; 
the epic story of a Suffolk farm and of 
its le, with a long preface by 
R i. OTTRAM. It is a mag- 
nificent book. 7s. 6d. net. 


q All catalogues, gaat yor etc., sent post free upon request, also full 
T 


particulars of 


E PHOENIX LIB Y, which is one of the most 


attractive pocket series on the market, and is extremely popular. 


4 Mr. Lytton Strachey’s new book, ‘ Elizabeth and Essex,’ appears on 
23 November. ‘ That would seem to settle the question of the principal 
gift-book for 1928.”— The Manchester Guardian. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 
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fly to the ‘‘ nest’; there she would break up the already 
plucked quarry, and stuff gobbets down the maws of the 
eyases who scrabbled over each other, keening and crying 
for the morsels. She broke up tha prey for the young with 
both beak and claws, and occasionally took food herself while 
feeding them. As they grew older and stronger, some of 
the eyases fed themselves without her assistance. After 
feeding the young, the falcon usually preened herself 
carefully. ... 

Mr. Hendy seriously limits his scope by refusing to 
give away anything about really rare birds, from a 
laudable interest in their preservation. He neverthe- 
less concentrates on the moderately rare. He seems 
unaware that such powers of observation focused on 
much commoner species might yield at least equally 
valuable results. Such a devotion to rarities has 
brought us to the curious position of knowing more 
about them in some respects than we know about the 
most abundant forms. Mr. J. C. Squire contributes 
an Introduction. Some trouble has been taken over the 
illustrations, which are above the average. 


MEAT AND DRINK 


Dinners Long and Short. By A. H. Adair. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

A Wayfarer in French Vineyards. By 
E. I. Robson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The Art of Dining. By Thomas Walker. 
Cayme Press. 2is. 


HE first two of these additions to the 

epicure’s library are books which do _ not 
quite correspond with the intentions of their 
writers: Mr. Adair, having set out to be 
practical, is sometimes not precise enough about 
proportions and times for his purpose, and Mr. 
Robson, professing to be little more than topo- 
graphical, is often very informative about wine itself. 
With some reservations, we welcome both books, but 
perhaps neither writer has quite perceived the situa- 
tion of the reader who aspires to the pleasures of 
the table without possessing an ample knowledge of 
how to procure them. 

As regards food, his wistful enquiries elicit nothing 
but recipes, of which there are far too many in print. 
He asks for bread and is given yet another tome. 
What he needs, really, is a ten minutes’ lecture on 
first principles. Given these first principles (as that 
all roasting should be before an open fire, that meats 
which are to retain their juices should be sealed by 
being subjected to the maximum heat first, that fry- 
ing should ordinarily be in a medium that covers the 
object) and some thirty basic formule, relating chiefly 
to stocks and sauces, the humblest amateur may put 
the professional spoiler of food in her proper place. 
Without them, another recipe is only another oppor- 
tunity for Mary Jane to play practical jokes on raw 
material. Mr. Adair’s recipes are mostly good, and 
some, as would be expected from a writer associated 
with M. Boulestin, are novel. It is to his credit that 
he encourages simplicity, and does not scorn homely 
dishes. Occasionally he misses a chance, as when in 
dealing with saddle of hare he does not recommend 
the use of a wine-glass of gin for swilling out the 
pan’to make the sauce. (If he has never tried this, 
we urge him to do so.) But the point is that his 
pleasant and in its way useful book is far too vague 
about the principles of cookery. 

In the matter of wine, Mr. Robson has done a real 
service to the traveller by mentioning many of the 
minor wines which enjoy a local repute. Those, how- 
ever, are for a minority, and for them only on occa- 
sion. What of the average, stay-at-home consumer? 
Mr. Adair finds room in his cookery book for a list 
of typical commendable wines which must not be 
criticized for incompleteness, but which is too 


OLD SEA PAINTINGS 


The Story of Mariti Art depicted the G 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, author of 


Ship Prints,” etc. With 15 illustrations in colour 
and 95 in black and white, mainly from the 
Macpherson Collection. H2 Is. net 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper with three 
extra plates in photogravure hand-printed in colour, 
limited to 100 numbered copies. 45 5s. net 


MANON LESCAUT 


Translated from the French of THE ABBE 
PREVOST by D. C. MOYLAN. With 11 full-page 
drawings and two end-papers by ALASTAIR, and an 
introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. Limited to 
1,850 numbered copies for sale in England and 
America. H2 Ys. net 


CANDIDE 


and Other Romances 
By VOLTAIRE. Translated, with an _ introduction 
and notes, by RICHARD ALDINGTON. With 12 
full-page illustrations in photogravure and numerous 
illustrations in black and white by NORMAN 
TEALBY. £1 |As. net 


SELECTED POEMS OF SWINBURNE 
With 11 full-page illustrations in photogravure, and 
numerous illustrations in black and white by 
HARRY CLARKE and an _ introduction by 
HUMBERT WOLFE. 41 |s. net 


A DICTIONARY OF FLORENTINE 


PAINTERS from the 13th to the 17th Cen 
By Sir DOMINIC COLNAGHI. Edited by P. G. 
Konopy and Setwyn Brinton. 42 3s. net 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY : 


The Man and His Work 
By HALDANE MACFALL. With 13 illustrations, 
15s. net 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper, with six 
extra plates, limited to 100 numbered copies £2 2s. net 


THE GURKHAS 
By Major W. BROOK NORTHEY, M.C. (late Ist 
K.G.O. Gurkha Rifles), and Captain C. J. MORRIS 
(8rd Gurkha Rifles). With a foreword by Brig.-Gen. 
the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, C.B., M.V.O., late 5th 
Royal Gurkha Rifles and 6th Gurkha Rifles. With 
numerous illustrations. 18s, net 


THE DRAGON AWAKES 
By A. KRARUP-NIELSEN. Fully illustrated. 


6d. net. 

MEN ARE LIKE THAT 
Being the Adventures of an Armenian Conscript in 
Russia, Armenia and the Caucasus, related to and 
retold by LEONARD RAMSDEN HARTILL. 12s.6d.net 


MOONLIGHT, GIRAFFES, AND 


FRYING-PANS 
By SELMA WHITEHOUSE. 7s. 6d. net 
A record of picnic adventure in Darkest Africa. 


SIR MARTIN FROBISHER 
By WILLIAM McFEE. _Iilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
The latest volume of the Golden Hind Series. 


The Latest Fiction 

JOSHUA’S VISION By William J, Locke 
GENERAL CRACK By George Preedy 
THE IMMOVABLE FLAME By F. E. Mills Young 
BLADES By George Barr McCutcheon 
THE JADE’S PROGRESS By J. Storer Clouston 
THE PARTRIDGE By Elizabeth Murra 
CHIVALRY By James Branch Cabell 
SHORT CIRCUITS By Stephen Leacock 
THE PROFESSIONAL GUEST By William Garrett 


THE BEWILDERED LOVER By Ward Muir 
MARSH FIRES By J. M. A. Mills 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE By Andrew Stewart 
Thrillers 


THE MAN IN THE DARK By John Ferguson 
THE PHANTOM PASSENGER _ By Mansfield Scott 
THE GUILTY HOUSE By Charles Kingston 
In addition to the usual Autumn and Winter List, the 
publishers have produced this year an illustrated list 
of their finely printed and illustrated editions, which 
will be sent gratis on requést, together with the 
current issue of THE BODLEIAN. 


John Lane The Bodley Head, Ltd., 
Vigo Street London, W.1 
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DESIGN OR A Manual of = 
ACCIDENT ? Birth Control = 
By MICHAEL FIELDING ; 

Preface by 


The Lancet says, ‘‘ This book may be recommended as 
containing one of the most impartial and balanced discussions 
of the practical and technical aspects of birth control that has 
yet appeared from thd pen of a medical writer.” The British 
Medical Journal in the course of a lengthy article describes it 
as ‘‘the most moderate, clear and useful presentation of the 
case for birth control that we have seen.’’ The Nation says 
that the eulogistic preface by Mr. H. G. Wells “‘is fully 
justified . . . the book is entirely admirable.” The Saturday 
Review in a notice by Dr. Norman Haire says that the book 
‘‘is sounder, more lucid, and more likely to be of practical 
value to the average married couple than anything I have seen 
in any other popular book of the sort.” 


— Dept. N.D.A. 


38 Gt. Ormond St. 


W.C.1 


THE COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 


BERNARD SHAW 


12 Pocket Volumes 


Limp Blue Leather 
In Tasteful Blue Case 


** A war book which must be ranked among 
the masterpieces of modern ates 


MEMOIRS 


OF 


PRINCE MAX 


of Baden 


including 
ALL THE PREFACES 
AND LATEST PLAYS 


What a Subscriber thinks : 


“Allow me to say 
how pleased I am with 
the Shaw volumes; 
they are splendid value 
for the money. I have 
been buying books for 
a great number of 
years, but have never 
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= Punch: ‘‘ Prince Max’s description of 
=} his Cabinet Councils, constantly inter- 
= rupted by news of further enemy advance 
=| or internal revolt or allies’ defection, is 
=| amazingly dramatic, set about as it is 
=| with such incidents as Shakespeare might 
have conceived.’ 
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Sunday Times: ‘‘ The salience of the 
Memoirs is not in the personal aspect; it 
is in the revealing picture it gives of the 
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breakdown of the German military machine Post this Coupon for eran 
and of the German home front. Prince So Tas at Birkby, Hudder- 
Max writes always with restraint, yet he 112 STRAND, Lonven, W.c.2 7.28. 
gives us passages which in their dramatic (‘Phone : Temple Bar 4211) A first payment of 
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arbitrary. Why leave out of a list of the best second 
growths of Claret such beautiful wines as Rauzan- 
Ségla and the three Léovilles and out of the third 
growths Malescot-Exupéry, with its exquisitely delicate 
perfume? Why include Calon Ségur, which is quite 
often rather dull? Mr. Robson, who deals not at all in 
lists and not much in comparisons of quality, is 
extremely interesting in treating of little wines gener- 
ally and particularly of those encountered in Burgundy. 
We do not, however, recollect mention of Brouilly. 
It and some other of the Beaujolais wines are what 
most English people have not so much as heard of— 
Burgundies best drunk from the wood at quite an 
early age. The natural cheerfulness of Mr. Robson 
does not hide from him the seriousness of the wine 
position in several great areas, of which Burgundy 
is one. He notes the efforts to mitigate evils; in 
our opinion, as far as this country is concerned, there 
will be no safety for the inexpert until as a matter of 
course every consumer insists on the exact place of 
origin, shipper’s name and date being given on every 
bottle. As things are here to-day, restaurants and 
hotels, and even some reputable wine merchants, offer 
their wares under such vague designations as 
** Médoc,”’ ‘* St. Julien,’ ‘‘ Beaune,” ‘* Pommard.”’ 

Such a book as Mr. Robson’s will at least help to 
fix in the minds of some readers the topography of the 
great wine areas of France, about which he writes so 
pleasantly, and discourage the idea that only the 
regions best known to Englishmen produce good wine. 
It will arouse the suspicion that Hermitage is a very 
great wine, that complementary to Cognac there are 
Armagnac and the most ‘‘ grapey ’’ of all Brandies, 
the eau de vie de marc of Beaune. 

The Cayme Press and Mr. Filson Young are to be 
thanked for handsomely reviving Thomas Walker, a 
bold reformer to whom and to the Thackeray 
of the gastronomic essays and to Sir Henry 
Thompson we owe the slowly achieved simplification 
of the English dinner. It was the wisdom of Walker 
to perceive that most people misunderstood the prin- 
ciple of variety, having, as he said, excessive variety 
at each meal and hardly any variety as between meals. 
He was sagacious also in demanding small parties, 
preferring a company of eight, as a generation later 
did Sir Henry Thompson for his famous ‘‘ octaves,’’ 
where Mr. Saintsbury, promoting the sonnet form 
above ottava rima, has inclined to fourteen. Indeed, 
in all that relates to the conditions of pleasant 
dining he displays excellent judgment. About wine, 
however, he is less free from the errors and prejudices 
of his period. He countenances the dilution of Port 
with water; he is fanatical about sticking to one or 
two wines through a meal, though even with the 
greatest red wines full appreciation is generally lost 
after the third glass and with most of the fine white 
wines after the second; he is vague about the German 
wines, and perhaps unaware of the range of the Clarets 
and of the existence of Hermitage. But he did strike 
a brave blow for Champagne, and Mr. Filson Young, 
in condemning the mania for dryness at all costs, 
strikes another : the latter might have added, to clinch 
the matter, two objections fatal to the common Eng- 
lish usage. Very dry Champagne will not bear the 
degree of icing desired in England, and will not 
allow of the enjoyment of other wines at the same 
meal. 


SINISTER STREET 
Jipping Street. By Kathleen Woodward. Long- 
mans. 6s 


HERE is a woodcut frontispiece to this book by 
Mr. John Nash which in subject recalls Marcus 
Stone’s frontispiece to ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ There 
is a horror in this woodcut, a grimness which 
would have suited well the Dickens of Tom- 
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all-Alones and Lizzie Hexam. It suits less 
well, perhaps, with Miss Woodward: there is 
grimness enough in her book but no glamoyr: 
horror but mo romance. It is the bane ang 
fearful story of her own upbringing in a 
Bermondsey slum. She is unsentimental eye, 
about her own mother. We share her admira 
tion for the dogged pertinacity and silent endurange 
of that suffering woman, but we see clearly thy 
poverty and work and physical pain had made he 
harsh and unlovable. Miss Woodward does not hide 
the bruises which came of her mother’s blows “aimed 
without feeling or restraint.’’ ‘* She had no love to 
give us and, thank God, she never pretended why 
she did not feel.” There is a terrible dialogue which 
Miss Woodward overheard when she was a little girl, 
between her mother and a Mrs. Murphy, the mothe 
of a deformed child called Crazy. The crux of the 
dialogue is: ‘‘ Pity you didn’t turn over on C 
when she was born. Saved yourself a lot of trouble” 
A different philosophy for a child to absorb from that 
of the creator of Miss Wren. 

Her grandfather is even more starkly presented; 
there is a description of him swinging his wife round 
the room by her hair until his daughter, Miss Wood. 
ward’s mother, stopped him by splitting open his 
back with a chopper. Baldly narrated, such incidents 
may sound melodramatic, even comic: people do net 
do such things. But in Miss Woodward’s world they 
did, and as we read her book we accept her world 
and such brutality seems only a shade darker 
than the level drab of the days. Miss Woodward 
has not written a tract: her best character never 
commits herself to more than the idea that a prayer 
‘* can’t do no ’arm and might do some good.’’ She 
has not tried to cloak poverty with romance; she 
shows that it is ugly and cruel and evil, and that 
it makes its victims like itself. 


Chilly 
Autumn Nights 


On these chilly Autumn nights all the beds 
in the WOMEN’S HOSTELS of 


The CHURCH ARMY 


in the Westminster Bridge district are filled. 


Many of the women are absolutely destitute 
and some are accompanied by young 
children. 


3,360 destitute women and 557 children under 16 
years of age were admitted last year to one of 
these hostels during the night hours. 


HELP IS NEEDED TO MAINTAIN 
THIS HUMANE WORK. 


Will YOU send it? 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays a/c Church Army,” pay 
able to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon, Chil 
Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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Guinea Coast. 
Mr, Gunpowder. 


By CAPTAIN CANOT. 


The first serious attempt to picture twentieth-cen 
and the effects on it of the Great War. England, 
many, Spain, Italy, Russia, 
ingly treated by a group of experts. 


ADVENTURES OF AN AF RICAN SLAVER 
Edited by MALCOLM COWLEY. 


This unique document is a story of slaving and piracy, smuggling and mutiny, sea-fights and carouses, on the 


Suave, politic, and unforgiving, the natives called him 
At the end of his career, sitting like Aloysius Horn before a scribe, he told his exploits to a 
journalist who has preserved his memory in this book for ever. 


CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


Edited by WILLIAM ROSE and‘ J. ISAACS. 


Canot was a leader among the slavers. 


10s. 6d. net. 


literature 
rance, Ger- 
Scandinavia, etc., are illuminat- 


FAMILIAR LETTERS, ON IMPORTANT 
OCCASIONS 
By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Introduction by 
BRIAN W. DOWNS. 10s. 6d. net. 
This delicious and little-known book of Richardson’s, full of 


humour, conscious and unconscious, throws a curious light on the 
social, artistic and moral moods of the man and his age. 


ALLEGIANCE IN CHURCH AND STATE 


which has 


mental make-up of 
making. 


By L. M. HAWKINS. 6s. net. 
This study of the Nonjurors in the English Revolution is 
described by Dr. Gooch in his Introduction as “a singularly 


thoughtful, suggestive, and well-balanced essay in the art of his- 
torical interpretation. She has chosen a theme of real interest, 
‘toon unduly neglected.” 


7s. 6d. net. 
history, environment, and 


female delinquents, criminals in the 


With 8 plates. 15s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE LAUZUN © 
Translated by C. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. With 
an Introduction by RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
With 5 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 

These intimate confessions of a man of forty are no doubt 
genuine. Lauzun, whose amorous adventures had taken him 
across Europe, and who had fought in the American War of 


Independence, appears in his autobiography as a gallant and 
romantic madcap. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
By BRIAN W. DOWNS, Fellow of Christ’s 


College, Cambridge. With a portrait, 6s. net. 


This new volume in the Sat of Letters contains a full- 
length portrait of the London tradesman who, in 
propagating virtue, thay the ye of the sensational best- 
seller and one of "the great international figures of his century. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 
By Professor W. C. MACLEOD. 13 maps. 25s. net. 


“A story, epic and romantic. A vast amount of research has 
gone to the making of his aes name His book will be a 
standard work on the subject. But it is also immensely readable.” 


—Birmingham Post. 


LIBRARY OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


First two volumes of a series devoted to the borderland where psychology, sociology, and education meet. 


EMOTION AND DELINQUENCY 
By L. GRIMBERG, M.D. 
A discussion of the heredity, famil 


THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 
By NATHAN MILLER, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
Full of little-known material relating to children in savage and 
undeveloped societies, this important contribution shows how the 
social heritage creates the character of the individual. 


ROUTLEDGE :: KEGAN PAUL Broadway House, Carter E.C. 


OCTOBER 


ELECTIONS IN 
THE UNITED By 
Ignatius Phayre. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN SUN- 
LIGHT By 
Leonard Dodds. 

THE ease OF GREEK 
TRAGEDY. By G. M. Sargeaunt. 
DIVORCE LAW REFORM. By 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Marshall. 
“GOLDY.” By Martin G. Welsh. 
ARCHZOLOGICAL AND TOPO. 
GRAPHICAL RESEARCH IN 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND NEAR 1908-1928. 

By Thomas Ashby, D.Litt 

AGRICULTURE IN WALES: 
Tue Lesson ror Enciisn Far- 
mers. By S. L. Bensusan, 


BRITISH TRADE IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. By W. A. Hirst. 


MUSICAL LABELS. By R. W. 
Mendl. 

THE PROBLEM. By 
Reginald Rowe. 

LORD BALFOUR. By Algernon 
Cecil. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


DEPARTURE. 


The Economic and Political Review 
Price 6d. Annual subscription (6 copies) 3s. 


All communications to be addressed: 
J, E. MEADE, Oriel College, Oxford 


Vol. 1. No. 2 


October, 1928 


Contains articles on ‘Population,’ ‘The Case 

against the League of Nations,’ ‘Groundwork 

of Socialism,’ and a Liberal and a Socialist 

reply to the Hon. Q. M. Hogg's Conservative 
criticism of Sccialism. 


Published Oct. 18 
A New Book by 


D.Sc., Ph.D. &c., &c. 


ENDURING 


PASSION. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net 
By post 6/4. 


‘ The continuation of 
MARRIED LOVE 
now in its 640th thousand; 


sex difficulties, with special reference to the 
problems of middle life. 


PUTNAM 


24 BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Miss Woodward has a good style though she a 
little overstrains the uses of repetition: her book is 
not only an account, but a creative account, of what 
it is good for us to know. 


PRINCE MAX OF BADEN | 


The Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden. Translated 
by W. M. Calder and C. W. H. Sutton. 
Constable. 2 vols. 42s. 


OR men of gross and ordinary clay there is, as 

Anthony Hope once said, a certain solid comfort 
in the word ‘* impossibility.’”” To have it on the 
best authority that a thing really cannot be done is 
to remove it from the list of worries that weigh upon 
one’s mind. There are, however, certain tempera- 
ments that cannot easily accommodate themselves to 
such convenient surrenders. Among them are all the 
fanatics, all the leading martyrs and persecutors in 
the world’s history, and all the slaves of duty. And 
in this last and least spectacular category the name of 
Prince Max of Baden, the last of the German Chan- 
cellors, will surely take a high place. 

It is impossible to believe that Prince Max can 
seriously have thought that he could save the German 
Empire by taking office when he did. There was not 
at that time, in the higher councils of the German 
Government, one single man whose intellectual out- 
look we can to-day regard as even sane. When 
Prince Max of Baden had urged upon them the advis- 
ability of declaring that Germany, if victorious, would 
immediately restore the independence of Belgium— 
a shrewd but obvious piece of propaganda—the 
soldiers, who were the real rulers of Germany, turned 
him down “‘ cold.”” In fact, they always meant to 
annex Belgium, and, from their silence on the point, 
the whole world soon came to know it. When he 
protested against the torpedoing of merchant ships 
by submarines, without preliminary warning, he was 
snubbed by soldiers and sailors alike; and within six 
months America had joined the Allies. The proposals 
of Ludendorff, even when he knew that the moral 
of his army had gone, even when he was genuinely 
eager for peace, in October, 1918, amounted to no 
more than the suggestion that ‘‘ the Supreme Com- 
mand would in the last resort consider surrendering 
some small French-speaking portions of Alsace-Lor- 
raine.’’ But ‘‘ the cession of German territory in the 
East is for them quite out of the question.’’ No 
concession was ever made until a stage had been 
reached when it was valueless. And this same 
Supreme Command, which had failed to produce the 
military decision it had promised, continued in effect 
to direct the diplomacy of Germany up to the moment 
when Prince Max took office, and never ceased to 
interfere up to the time of his fall. 

Prince Max would have saved the German 
monarchy if he could. It is one of the little ironies 
of history, brought out very clearly in this sober 
- narrative, that an attack of influenza alone prevented 
him from getting in touch with the Kaiser at a critical 
time when a prompt abdication might have made it 
possible to hand on the crown. Yet here again, as 
in the case of Belgian independence, it is impossible 
to resist the impression that not one of Prince Max’s 
statesmanlike devices could have done more than 
postpone the inevitable result. It was necessary to 
make an end of the war, and, on the long view, the 
verdict of history will almost certainly be that the 
failure of Prince Max was the victory of civilization. 
Ini the meantime these memoirs, coolly and dis- 
passionately written with a logical sequence from 
which there is no escape, make a valuable contribution 
tal the history of the great European tragedy of ten 
years ago. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HArtTLEy 


Point Counter Point. By Aldous Huxley 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

The Bishop’s Wife. By Robert Nathan 
Gollancz. 6s. 

The Desert Moon Mystery. By Kay Cleaver 
Strahan. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


R. HUXLEY’S new novel contains all the 

ingredients of his former books, but hotter and 
stronger and in greater abundance. It is an impos 
and a dangerous dish, not meant for queasy stomachs, 
One naturally thinks of the stomach in connexion 
with Mr. Huxley’s work: he does so love to turn it 
He feints at the heart, he attacks the head, but where 
he really hits one is in the wind. 

It is difficult to review him. His work is neyer 
raw; it is in an extraordinary degree ‘ pre-digested, 
The able critic and reviewer who is sleepless (too sleep 
less) within Mr. Huxley himself leaves little scope for 
the comments of external colleagues. Moreover—a 
personal matter—to criticize him one cannot 
identifying oneself in some measure with the lit 
men who throng the pages of ‘ Point Counter Point,’ 
men who have taken to journalism ‘‘ as a drug,” men 
like Burlap, whose talk is specious but whose private 
lives. . . However, here goes. 

‘ Point Counter Point’ is a novel of some six 
hundred pages, a crowded canvas filled with all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, for the most part 
interested in art, science, politics, philosophy and 
love, generally intelligent, always articulate, and 
liable to be seen at Lady Edward Tantamount’s even- 
ing parties in Pall Mall. Mr. Huxley arranges them 
in little groups, each with its own centre of interest, 
each with its relation, conversational, or amorous, to 
the rest; and these groups he manipulates (as far as 
prose can do it) contrapuntally, the various motives 
succeeding and interlocking with each other. It is said 
that art should approximate to the condition of music, 
and Philip (one of the most sympathetic figures in the 
book) explains how he means to apply the theory to 
novel-writing. But the ‘‘ condition of music ’’ cannot 
be attained merely by imitating musical technique 
Prose can convey a sequence of single moods and 
mark the transition between them. It can only feebly 
present the interaction of ideas, it is too fluid a 
medium of expression. The motives that should 
enhance and illustrate each other converge like rivers 
and forfeit their identity. In Mr. Huxley’s work the 
supply of ideas is enormous, the play of mood limited. 

For a general criticism of the novel, and all Mr. 
Huxley’s novels, one cannot do better than refer to 
Philip, that clever, gentle, diffident, sensitive creature, 
welcome whenever he appears, a piano passage iM 
the general blare: 

“I wish one day [says his wife] you'd write a simple 
straightforward story about a young man and a young woman 
who fall in love and get married and have difficulties, but 
get over them and finally settle down.” 

“‘Or why not a detective novel?’ He laughed. But if, he 
flected, he didn’t write that kind of story, perhaps it was because 
he couldn’t, In art there are simplicities more difficult than the 
most serried complications, He could manage the complict 
tions as well as anyone. But when ft came to the simplicities 
he lacked the talent—that talent which is of the heart, 00 
less than of the head; of the feelings, the sympathies, the 
intuitions, no less than of the analytical understanding. 
heart, the heart, he said to himself. ‘‘ Perceive ye 0 
neither understand? Have ye your heart yet hardened? 
No heart, no understanding... .. ‘‘ That simple story 

rs,” he said aloud, “ it wouldn't do. ... It would have 
to be solid and deep. Whereas I am wide; wide and liquid. 

It wouldn’t be in my line,’ 

This passage, of course, overstates the cast 
‘ Point Counter Point’ is both solid and deep; but 
its solidity and depth are intellectual, its foundation 
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in life is more flimsy. The reasons for this are plain. 
Mr. Huxley is a Puritan, perhaps a Manichee, and a 
moralist. He regards the physical and intellectual 
functions of mankind as hopelessly irreconcilable ; men 
are, as the verse says, ‘‘ vainly begot and yet for- 
hidden vanity, created sick, commanded to be sound.”’ 
The consciousness, tormented by this self-division, 
must take one side or the other, and he throws in his 
jot with the intellect. But so self-lacerating is his 
sensitiveness that it takes perverse delight in dwelling 
on all the more discreditable links between man and 
matter. In his jaundiced regard imperial Cesar is 
always clay stopping a hole. Sick-room incidents, the 
mena of illness, revolt him so much that he 

on them for pages. One of his characters in 
youth gets hold of a pornographic novel describing 
the amorous adventures of a major. The book inflicts 
on him so deep a psychic wound that when, later, 
his mother marries en secondes noces a military man 
he never forgives her. Towards the end of the book 
the wretched Philip’s house is the scene of a double 
tragedy, his little son dying of meningitis, his father- 
inlaw dying of cancer. Mr. Huxley’s world is a 
hospital, in which there are no screens and all the 
physical signs of illness are ruthlessly insisted upon. 
These dismal convictions Mr. Huxley illustrates by 
a thousand manifestations of modern life. He seems 
fo omit nothing; there is even mention of a Baby 
Austin. He overwhelms us with knowledge, wit, 
feats of caricature. Almost everything Mr. Quarles 
says is funny. There is an unremitting crescendo of 
pace, volume and excitement, until with murder and 
melodrama symbolizing the activities of the flesh, and 
Beethoven’s air in the Lydian mode signifying the 
aspirations of the spirit, the book reaches a violent 
end. One gasps. Mr. Huxley, like Mr. Dreiser, has 
given life a very bad name. But was it worth while 
collecting all this curious evidence to establish a 
charge, the groundlessness of which is obvious to 


anyone? I think it was; for setting aside Mr. 
Huxley’s conclusions, where else shall we find so 
brilliant and compendious a diagnosis of the modern 
world? Most novelists are content to describe it with- 
out reference to the progress of scientific discovery ; 
Mr. Huxley takes all knowledge for his province and 
simplifies without vulgarizing it. A curious scientific 
fact awakes him to passion; he has a power akin to 
Donne’s of investing it with poetry. His mind finds 
categories everywhere; no two objects so dissimilar 
that he cannot fit them into a relationship. Under 
the fire of his scrutiny the most prosaic, concrete 
object, a poker for instance, loses its material quality 
and is melted into a solution where pokers are as 
abstract as thoughts. It is not his technique, excel- 
lent as that is, but the unifying power of his vision 
that exalts his work into the condition of music. 

‘ The Bishop’s Wife’ is a fantasy about a bishop 
who said he must have an angel for an archdeacon— 
and got one. The allegory, after the manner of its 
kind, is hard to follow. The new archdeacon helps 
to raise subscriptions for the cathedral; his presence 
reminds the bishop’s wife of pleasures she never had 
in the society of her over-busy husband. Three 
delightful children are the best thing in the book. It is 
exceedingly well written, but its fantasy has not the 
imagination to atone for its slightness. 

The setting of ‘ The Desert Moon Mystery’ is a 
de luxe ranch in Nevada, complete with electricity, 
fixed basins and even a chute for the ashes. It is a 
thrilling and fairly horrible story: there are no less 
than three murders and a suicide. The characters 
are vivid and natural with the exception of the 
millionaire, who with his nature would probably have 
been an angel rather than a rich man. The secret is 
well kept and the various side issues are interesting 
and bewildering. Mr. Strahan’s real humour makes a 
welcome change from the deadly scientific seriousness 
or strained flippancy of most detective stories. 


TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 


Tired 


all over 


The tiredness that follows hard work or hard 
play is natural and often enjoyable. Even 
simple mental tiredness can be lost in healthy 
leep. But, as many of us know, there is a 
third kind of tiredness, an utter weariness of 
mind and body that fills us with depression. 
That is the tiredness of exhausted nerves— 
the commonest complaint of our hustling, 


civilisation. Fortunately, there is a remedy 
that will revitalize the nerves and build-up the 
system. Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
“FELLOWS” is a scientific compound of 
mineral salts and tonic agents, specially effec- 
tive for weakened nerves. If you are at all run. 
down, a short course of this excellent touic 
will make you your old self again. e 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
The Dragon Awakes. By A. Krarup-Nielsen. The Bodley Head. 


THIS is an excellent translation of a most readable book. 
The author was summoned to China as a war-correspondent in 
April, 1927, and had some lively experiences during the next 
four or five months, which he describes vividly. He seems to 
have the true war-correspondent’s genius for getting to the scene 
of action and for ingratiating himself with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—and women. is a most amusing account 
of the way in which he got up to the front in General Chiang- 
Kai-Shek’s own special train by dint of sheer bluff; it was 
probably touch and go whether he and his companions would 
be hauled out and t, instead of which the awe-inspiring 
General ‘‘ smiled and most amiably ” as he saw the three 
white faces looking from a compartment inscribed ‘‘ Death to 
all Imperialists ""—under which head foreigners were at that 
time always included. His interview with the so-called Christian 
General Feng Yu-Hsiang was a remarkable feat: that alarming 
figure became so friendly that one of his interviewers ventured 
to ask: “Are you still a Christian, sir?’’ Feng stroked his 
stubbly cheeks, and pointed to his dirty shirt and creased army 
trousers, asking with a broad grin, ‘‘ Do I look like a 
Christian?’’ Again it must have been a near thing: Feng had 
an agreeable habit of asking people whom he distrusted to dinner 
and chopping off their heads with the dessert. The account 
of a long conversation with the inscrutable Borodin is also very 
curious reading. Mr. Krarup-Nielsen thinks highly of our own 
countrymen, as is shown by his account of the marines at 
Hankow and the chief Constable at Singapore. 


An Ontline History of the Great War. By G. V. Carey and 
H. S. Scott. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


THE aim of this “‘ concise narrative of the War in outline ”’ 
is to supply some knowledge of that world-wide cataclysm to 
“‘the men and women of to-morrow.’’ The authors justly 
observe that ‘‘ it is sometimes a shock to find that the youth 
of to-day is often ignorant of the very names of the chief battles 
of the War.” They have done their work with skill, and their 
own experience of the war—one was a Major in the Rifle 
Brigade, the other a Captain in the Artillery—has enabled them 
to add to their severely compressed narrative an occasional 
touch of the true stinking, gloomy, yet inspiring atmosphere 
in which so many lived and so many died in those years of trial. 
The narratives of Jutland, of the Battle of the Somme, of 
the German offensive in 1918, are specially notable for these 
brilliant and incisive touches: nothing, again, could be more 
vivid and more true to fact than the brief description of fighting 
in the air on page 151. The concluding chapter is a highly 
successful attempt “‘to summarise very briefly the attitude and 
experience of those who walked through the valley of the shadow 
of death.”” No better book could be put into the hands of those 
who ought to know what the war was like and how it ran its 
course. There are a few well-chosen photographs and a number 
of adequate sketch-maps. 


Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography. By D. R. Stuart. 
University of California Press. Berkeley. Ca. $3.26. 


THE eight chapters of which this book is composed contain 
the substance of a course of lectures delivered in the University 
of California on a subject which has attracted little attention in 
this country, though a considerable amount of work has been 
done on it in Germany, and in America—the origin and develop- 
ment of the methods of modern biographical methods in classical 
writings. Early materials are so scanty that in the building up 
of a history there is scarcely enough of the straw of fact to 
bind together the clay of theory into the necessary bricks for the 
fabric, but Prof. Stuart traces the growth of the biographical 
instinct from memoirs in the fifth century to eulogies and 
encomia in the fourth, and character sketches embedded in his- 
torical works to the full-fledged biography written with an 
ethical purpose, combining a portraiture of the man, a com- 
memoration of his fame, and a picture of the times and places 
in which he lived. The book would have been much improved 
if all trace of the lecture room had been removed. A sentence 
like this—‘‘ Often it is the significance of his subject that the 
biographer assumes he must undertake the responsibility of justi- 
fying ’’—may pass in the heat of speech, but is unbearable in 
cold print. The work is a piece of sound scholarship, which fills 
a gap in English studies. 


Do We Agree? Cecil Palmer. 1s. 64. 


THE answer is in the negative. Nor is the fact surprising 
seeing that the two disputants were Mr. G. K. Chesterton and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. r. Chesterton is a Distributivist and 
Mr. Shaw a Socialist, and between these two there is a great 
gulf fixed. The extent of their disagreement was revealed in 
a recent debate at which Mr. Hilaire Belloc took the chair and 
kept the peace. This small book is, as the editor modestly con- 
fesses, “* something less than a verbatim report ’’ of the debate, 
but (at this distance of time) ’twill serve. Most of the epigrams 
have been recalled and recorded. This, for instance, from Mr. 


Shaw: ‘‘ Mr. Chesterton tells and prints the most extravagant 
lies. He takes ordinary incidents of human life—commonplace 
middle-class life—and gives them a monstrous and strange ang 
gigantic outline.” And this, from Mr. Chesterton: “ Mr. Shaw 
is making abstract diagrams of triangles, squares, and circles 
we are trying to paint a portrait, the portrait of a man.” Thy 
audience can hardly have complained that they had been sen; 
empty away, and many of them will no doubt be glad to possess 
a souvenir of this display, of verbal fireworks. 


Alice im the Delighted States. By Edward Hope. Routledge, 
s. 


MR. HOPE has attempted to adopt the method of ‘ Alice jp 
Wonderland ’ to a running satire of present-day manners, moods 
and habits in the United States, and contrives to make the 
adventures of his heroine amusing for a certain number 
pages. He brings her into contact with Rotary Clubs, Babbits, 
Messrs. Mencken and Nathan, the Customs authorities and other 
conspicuous features of the American landscape, Soon, hoy. 
ever, his method defeats itself in the monotony of constant 
change, while the quick succession of puns, page after page 
tends to render the style as tiresome as this type of wit can 
render conversation in life. 


Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Century. By Lewis Melville, 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

MR. LEWIS MELVILLE has abundant material from which 
to make vivid personal studies of eighteenth-century stage-life, 
With such writers as Cibber and Molloy on whom to draw, his 
authorship becomes a matter of collation rather than creation, 
He does not raise big general issues about the competence and 
the standards of the eighteenth-century theatre, but is happy to 
present the portraits and the life stories of the leading ladies, 
The former seem to us strangely unalluring ; to have large and 
liquid eyes was apparently sufficient; the rest of the face could 
be as heavy as a pudding. But these ladies, although they 
seem on canvas to be dull and phlegmatic, were creatures of high 
animation and short temper, The scene behind the scenes at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden in the time of Peg Woffington or 
Kitty Clive must have been lively when one of these ladies was 
being pettish. Their rises to fortune make romantic 
and it is worth while noticing that even those who had least 
education could attain to a vigorous and charming command of 
written English. Kitty, for instance, spelled badly, but her 
letter-writing was far beyond the standard of the much-educated 
miss of to-day. 


Green Magic. A Collection of the World’s Best Fairy Tales from 
all Countries. Edited and arranged by Romer Wilson, 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is a highly appetizing collection of tales, and there can 
be nothing but praise for the way the editorial work has been 
done. Not only Grimm, Andersen, and Perrault—people as Eng- 
lish to us nowadays as Shakespeare is German to the Germans— 
but numerous foreign bodies are to be found here, such a 
Mijatovitch, Bjérnson, Isperescu, and Kunos; and the story of 
Perseus, in Kingsley’s version, occupies a substantial place. Miss 
Wilson deserves the gratitude of her grown-up readers for hav- 
ing rescued from oblivion ‘ The Life and Perambulations of a 
Mouse,’ which was written by ‘“‘ M.P.”’ in the eighteenth century 
and was one of the favourite tales of Charlotte Yonge, We 
deplore, however, Miss Wilson’s extremely arch introduction, 
which begins with the famous sentimental cant: “ Do you 
believe in fairies?’’ In the best juvenile circles belief in fairies 
is no longer considered necessary for salvation; and it is cer- 
tainly noy necessary to the full enjoyment of fairy tales. To 
ask such a question in such a place merely draws’ a red herring 
across the path of literary appreciation: it is like —. 
potential reader of ‘ Paradise Lost’ if he ‘* believes in” Ad 
and Eve and the Garden of Eden. Miss Brunton’s illustrations 
are well enough, though we in our childhood preferred—and still 
prefer—something less mannered and self-conscious. 
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Company Meeting 


AUTO ELECTRIC DEVICES 


PREPARING FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


The Statutory Meerinc of Auto Electric Devices Ltd. was 
held on Thursday last at the Holborn Restauramt, W.C., Mr. 
Lewis Gordon (the Chairman of the Company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. C. Hastings) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, the Report 
certified by our Auditors has been in your hands for some days, 
and shows that 700,000 shares have been issued, of which 
120,000 shares have been allotted in full satisfaction of the 

price of the business and assets of the J. & C. Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, and 580,000 shares have been 
issued for cash, the total cash received being £29,000. Capital 
expenditure at date of Report amounted to £91 8s. 6d., leaving 
a balance on Capital Account of £28,909 lls. 6d. Preliminary 
ses have been met by an option on 100,000 shares at par. 
That completes the formal statement which we have to present 
to you to-day in order to comply with the Companies Act. 


In addition to the option referred to, the underwriting of the 
issue of 580,000 shares was met by a further option on 100,000 
shares at par. Neither of these options has been exercised. You 
will notice, therefore, that no cost has fallen on the Company 
for the promotion, formation or the underwriting, and the capital 
position at present is that out of £35,000 issued and: allotted 
we have a balance on hand of approximately £28,000. That in 
the opinion of the Directors is sufficient working capital. 


The chief asset acquired is the invention of an automatic self- 
winding motor for use on gramophones. Patent protection has 
been applied for. All the requirements of the Patent Office have 
been complied with, and in the opinion of the Patent Agents, 
Messrs. Marks and Clerk, it now seems only a matter of the 
usual procedure for the specification to be accepted. 


Since the incorporation of the Company we have obtained a 
lease of the premises occupied by the J. & C. Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, also additional floor space, and we are 
satisfied that these premises are entirely suitable for the purpose 
of the Company, and sufficient for our immediate requirements. 


With regard to the automatic self-winding motor we have up 
to the present produced two or three units, but these have been 
made by hand. Work since the incorporation of the Company 
has been exclusively directed to preparing the way for quantity 
production. In this respect our programme has been somewhat 
delayed, but the time has been well spent. Owing to the untiring 
energy and resourcefulness of our Managing Director, Mr. 
Johnson, improvements have been made in detail, resulting in 
increased efficiency and quality and simplification of manu- 
facture. These advantages, in the opinion of your Board, out- 
weigh any consequent delay in getting into production. During 
the period of tooling up for quantity production there may occur 
certain disappointments and delays, and there still remains a 
good deal of preliminary work before we arrive at the producing 
stage. 


THE POTENTIAL DEMAND 


We are satisfied that there is a potential demand for a simple 
and efficient self-winding motor for gramophones, and present 
indications encourage us to look forward to a market for our 
motors which should yield a satisfactory margin of profit. When 
the time comes our Shareholders will be advised (there are some 
100 of them) and it is hoped that all who have the advantage 
of electric current will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
having an A. E. D. Automatic Self-winding motor fitted to their 
gramophones, and will also recommend their friends to do the 


I wish to say a few words with regard to the form your 
Capital takes. You may have recently read comments with 
reference to 1s. shares, generally referred to as gambling coun- 
ters. Our Capital comes under this category as far as the 
denomination of the shares is concerned. We are engaged in 

ng a new invention with the risks and possibilities which 

in the nature of things attach to such an adventure. We have a 
very small capital, and the Issuing House would have experienced 
more difficulty in distributing the shares so widely if the capital 
taken a different form, and a large body of shareholders is 

a asset. With regard to that other feature of some shares of 
this denomination, my colleagues and I deprecate, if I may 
ong to say so, indulgence in exaggerated optimism and | 
ve tried to-day to give you a plain statement of our progress 
and prospects without embellishment. We face the future with 


confidence based on the results already obtained, an 
*ampla of which we have here to-day. 


} The device was then demonstrated and explained by Mr. N. G. 
» the Meneaing Director and inventor, to the evident 
hareholders, and the proceedings terminated. 


satisfaction of the 


SENSATIONAL CASE 


THE TRIUMPH OF RADIUM OVER 
RHEUMATISM 


The Well-known Authoress Lilly 
Porthan Relates Her Experiences 


piece of flannel that looked like worn-out 
homespun.” us begins the Authoress in her account of her 
experiences of ‘‘ Radicura”’ radium packs. She continues :— 

So simple and unassuming is the external appearance of the 
celebrated Radium pack “‘ Radicura.’’ But it contains radium, 
which substance for the human body means health and 
strength. And therefore the pack is worth far more than gold 
and jewels. 

As I' have myself been entirely cured of serious rheumatism 
in the joints by these packs, I wish to convince other sufferers 
of the wonderful and rapid paregoric qualities which the 
Radicura packs possess. 

A year ago I fell ill with severe pains, which began in both 
knees and quickly spread to all the joints of the body. The 
doctor declared that it wad a most severe kind of rheumatism 
in the joints, and very hard to cure. Medicines, compresses, 
electricity, nothing relieved or helped. The pains were horrible. 
The joints had become much inflamed, and I could not in the 
slightest degree move the left arm and the right leg. New 
ointments, new compresses. All in vain! 

Every day I had fever, and the heart weakened through 
waking and pains. A burning headache gave me a presenti- 
ment that the rheumatism had already reached so high up. 
The sight became bad, and even the eyes ached, so that I saw 
everything as through a red mist. 

I had myself lost all hope. Then I heard something spoken 
of that was sure to cure. Just as a drowning person will 
clutch at even the weakest support, so I did at the new remedy 
which would be sure to cure me. It was ordered and it came. 

I must admit that it was with a feeling of great disappoint- 
ment, almost of contempt, that I examined the plain Spartan 
piece of flannel which was called “‘ Radicura,” and which 
would for certain restore me to health. 

There on the sick-table was standing a considerable collection 
of proud jars containing expensive ointments, bottles of strong- 
smelling and richly-coloured liquids, and patent tablets in neat 
glass tubes. These had not helped at all. And now the small 
radium pack was going to show them all what it could do. 

It was placed on the most affected knee. And I waited. 
After about half an hour I fell asleep. When I woke up, 


And my sight has grown much stronger since I have worn the 
pack on the forehead during the night. 
which soothed 


that wonderful substance 
(Signed) Lutty Portuan. 
So much for the authoress. 


which have their origin in defective metabolism. 
collection of testimonials from persons in all ranks of society 
and in different countries bears witness to this. 

Every “‘ Radicura” bears a sealed certificate, signed by an 
eminent Government Geologist, attesting its Radio-activity. 

Tt can be in the home for years and used again and 
still retain its activity. The “‘ Radicura”’ material may be 
purchased for a few shillings and upwards according to size. 

Read our interesting brochure; it may be obtained post free, 
together with testimonials, by posting the attached coupon. 

Cut out the coupon now, before this Sarurpay Review leaves 
your hands, or mention this paper when writing for literature. 


Coupon For Free 


To Radicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 
53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Kindly send me a copy of your Free Book on Radicura. 


Name 


(208) 
(}d. unsealed envelope will do.) Please write clearly. 


t 
after having slept for three hours, the pain in the knee had 
grown considerably less and the fever had disappeared. The 
pack was placed on the shoulder. Two days later I could move 
as I liked the arm which had hitherto been stiff, and no pain 
was to be felt in it any more. Now I knew that it was the 
little pack which had brought me relief in my illness. I ordered 
a larger one. And thanks to these two packs I got quite well, 
so that, after having used the same night and day for four 
jas 
proved its unique healing effect, but also against Gout, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Insomnia, and other diseases 


A 
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ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revizw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 344 


Irattan Poet-PatRIot AND HIS Book 
(1788—1854) 


Utensil: hides a town, if well you look. 

This, sure, they are who all my riddles guess. 
Conceals such rubbish as we may possess. 
Two-thirds of Queen from mire and weeds that rose.* 
Of printed lore he next to nothing knows. 

The pith of that which in our breast aye springs.* 
Money I lend on watches, garments, rings. 

Of finch canary-like the heart draw forth. 

Migrates in swarms, this rodent of the North. 
One-third of shellfish not detached with ease. 

A guinea-fowl decapitate now, please. 

12. To this’ man, Come! to that man, Go! he said. 
13. Four-sevenths of the back part of your head. 


* Pope, Essay on Man. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 342 


ikestaf FF! As plain as a pikestaff,’’ perfectly plain or 
Oo tt clear. 

artfoli O% 2 Otto von Bismarck-Schénhausen. 

U_ nabashe D* turn the proud portfolio 
a a Which holds the grand designs 

A mado U Of Salvator, of Guercino, 

x ra 4 And Piranesi’s lines. 

I m P Emerson: Ode to Beauty. 
O rdea LS 4Earless on high stood unabash’d De Foe. 

Pope: Dunciad ii, 147. 


Defoe stood in the pillory, but did not lose 
his ears. 

5 George Meredith’s tragic romance, The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, appeared in 
1859. 


“* The vital problem which confronts the twentieth century is,, 
how to preserve a tolerable standard of living for the inhabi- 
tants of this planet and at the same time to find sustenance 
and a place in the sun for twenty million newcomers every 


oe Times Literary Supplement, July 26, 1928. 


Acrostic No. 342.—The winner is Mr. Andrew Ken, 28 
Bishopsgate, E.C., who has selected as his prize ‘ Shapes that 
Pass,’ by Julian Hawthorne, published by Murray and reviewed 
in our columns on October 6 under the title ‘ Shorter Notices.’ 
Sixteen other competitors chose this book, 14 named ‘ Christian 
IV,’ 13 ‘ Fifty Years of Spoof,’ 12 ‘ Come by Chance,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. de V. Bilathwayt, Miss Carter, J. 
Chambers, Clam, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Elizabeth, G. M. Fowler, Violet Hargreaves, John Lennie, 
Madge, Martha, Margaret, Met, Mrs. M. Milne, N. O. Sellam, 
Peter, Rho Kappa, Hon. R. G. Talbot, M. T., Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, Boskerris, 
Carlton, Ceyx, Chailey, Crayke, Dhualt, Farsdon, Glamis, 
Hanworth, W. P. James, Jeff, George W. Miller, Quis, G. H. 
Rodolph, St. Ives, Stucco, C. J. Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs, Robt. Brown, M. de Burgh, 

W. H. Carter, Maud Crowther, D. L., Dolmar, Jop, Lilian, 
Lady Mottram, Shorwell, Thora, Twyford, Zyk. Il others 
more. 
For Light 3 Prado and for Light 4 Unashamed and 
Undaunted miss the literary allusions, and therefore are not 
accepted. As regards Light 5, “‘ When the sky falls we shall 
catch plenty of larks ’’ is a well-known proverb. 

G. H. Ropo.pu.—Alimentation, ‘* the act of giving nourish- 
ment ”’ or supplying food to babies, etc., may wisely be made 
the business of one’s life. 

Mapce.—You had 4 Lights wrong, 6, 7, 11, 12. Numa was 
a King, not an Emperor; Aggrandization was not accepted. 

Boskerris.—It was mot necessary to search ‘through any 
minor poets. The fact that the Em . Antoninus Pius gave 
** Aequanimitas ”’ as his last watchword has been on record 
for about 1,750 years. 

M. W. Moore.—Please send your address. 

Acrostic No. 338,—One Light Wrong: Yendu. 

Our 25rH Quarrerty Competition.—After the Sixth Round 
the leaders are: C. J. Warden; Capt. W. R. Wolseley; 


Armadale, Carlton, John Lennie, Peter; Margaret; Clam, 
Yendu; Boskerris, Miss Carter, M 
Acrostic No. 340.—Two Lights 


N. O. Seliam, St. Ives. 
rong: Peter. 


MOTORING 
By W. H. 


HE Motor Show, which closes to-day, proves 

the pre-eminence of British firms in automobile 

engineering. Not only has the trustworthiness 
and efficiency of their products been demonstrated, 
but also the resourcefulness and originality of design, 
The driving of a car will within a year or two becom 
much simplified, and gear changing will no longer 
terrify beginners. The Armstrong-Siddeley 
have shown a useful lead in the matter which, { 
imagine, other manufacturers will not be slow j 
follow. As regards price, the value of cars offerj 
between £250 and £500 is remarkable. 


The erection by foreign tyre makers of factories jg 
this country for manufacturing their own tyres 
evidently proving of benefit to the nation in mop 
ways than one: first, by the employment of English 
labour and materials, and now through the reduction 
all round in the price of tyres. This will be welcome 
by all motorists. A new Dunlop tyre, known as th 
‘** Fort,’’ is one of the main features of interest om 
the Company’s stand at Olympia. The cover is gf 
special construction and was introduced recently 
meet particularly arduous conditions. Following the 
reduction in tyre prices, Messrs. C. A. Vandervel 
Ltd., are now able to announce that they hav 
reduced the price of all popular car batteries as from 
October 10. 


A fine performance was put up the week befor 
last by an Austin ‘* Seven,’’ when it made the ascent 
and descent of Ben Nevis on the same day. The tim 
taken going up was 7h. 23 m., and 1h. 55 m. com 
ing down. Only a few years ago such a performang 
would have been impossible, especially by such a 
small car. 


Sold by leading 
Outfitters, Hosiers 
and Stores. Look 
for the registered 

visca’”’ tab on 
every garment. 
None genuine with- 


out. YY if 
If any difficulty 
TS obtaining, 
PYIAMAS( SOFT COLLARS Court 
EN’S tastes and men’s eulds, 
needs are closely con- : ‘Dept. 99M), 16 
sidered in “ LUVISCA” St. Martin’s-le- 
Shirts, soft : Grand, London, 
collars, Years miliar. 
ity only on who will \ { 
favour with the public. JOR Game, \ 
Beneath their cosy, even ; "earest re- 
texture is hidden a strength ; tailer and des- 
that has made their name eriptive _litera- 
famous. They remain 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


| Over 1,700 Offices in land and Wales, 


(31st December, 1926.) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 


CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS,&e. - ~- 347,653,458 


ADVANCES, &. - - 194,757,519 


| Colenial and Foreign Department : 20, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 
|] Department : 14, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 


White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 


Are you a Music Lover? 


ERE is an opportunity for those who appreciate 
or yearn for all the joys that real self-inspired 


music can give, for the love of good music is 
inherent in us all. With the Triumph Autopiano you 
can play Masterpieces by the great composers—the 
latest Dance Music, some accompaniments, etc., with 
perfect time and expression, and the Triumph Auto- 
piano can also be played by hand in the ordinary 
manner. 


WING to the phenomenal 

demand for the Triumph 

Autopiano Overseas Model, 
we are now making this instrument 
for the home market, and including 
it in our list as one of our Standard 

CASH models, at the extraordinarily low 
Small interest for price of £66 cash or by deferred 
deferred payments terms of 7s. 6d. weekly. 


This ‘‘ Special Model” 


Triumph 
Avtopiano 


is in construction and appearance the finest value in 
player pianos ever offered; it has a rich mellow tone 
which appeals to all who hear it—fitted with full scale 
(88 note) playing action, easily manipulated devices, 
which enables you to play perfectly without tuition or 
practice. Made in beautifully finished Oak Cases. 


IMMEDIATE ORDER 
DELIVERY BY POST 
on one month’s If you are unable 
payment. to call. 
Over 150 Plasers, Uprights and Grand Pianos 
always on view in our Showrooms. 


Write to-day for Catalogue ‘‘ Q.” 


TRIUMPHAUTO, LTD. 


Piano and Player Piano Manufacturers, 
187-191 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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The Bank has Agents and Correspondents hes go 
th Bish Empire and in all parts of the World and 
||. is closely associated with the following Banks : 
1] The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
“Phe National of New Zealand, Limited. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


EVERAL times during the past twelve months 

1 have referred to the epidemic of new issues. 

This week a record must have been established : 
no fewer than twenty prospectuses have appeared 
soliciting subscriptions from the public. Had these 
twenty issues referred to established businesses with a 
record of achievement from which the would-be investor 
could gauge the company’s prospects, the fact that there 
were so many would not be of great importance. 
Unfortunately, however, this has not been the case, 
and the majority deal with the exploitation of new 
inventions, many of which probably cannot be turned 
into financial successes. It seems that those respon- 
sible for these issues are realizing that the boomlike 
conditions which have existed during recent months 
are not likely to continue ‘very much longer, and 
therefore great efforts are being made to bring out 
these issues before the market takes a definite down- 
ward turn. Within the next twelve months there is 
little doubt that investors who have applied for shares 
in many of these new ventures will find what an 
expensive mistake they have made. It is suggested 
that never in the history of the Stock Exchange have 
sO many companies been formed the prospectuses of 
which are so doubtful. In pre-war days there was a 
rule on the London Stock ’Exchange ‘that vendor 
shares could not be dealt in until after a certain 
interval of time had elapsed. This rule was abolished 
because it was easy to evade. It certainly seems that 
the Stock Exchange Committee would be well advised 
to reintroduce it in a more stringent form without 
further delay. The unreasonable demand for 1s. 
shares at a substantial premium in ventures of all 
classes has undoubtedly led to the appearance of 
many prospectuses in which the vendor takes the 
purchase price in this category of share and promptly 
unloads them on the public at a very substantial 
premium. 

Readers of these notes have been warned during 
recent months to exercise the greatest caution in sub- 
scribing to these new issues; that warning is again 
repeated. Existing conditions are difficult for the 
financial writer. While the public have made money 
out of the low-priced shares that have risen, these 
could only be bought by those with no knowledge of 
financial matters who purchase blindly on a tip, and 
who are not in a position to appreciate the great 
risks they are running. Anyone who analyses the 
position of these companies in a large number of 
cases could not possibly have purchased their shares 
and participated in the rise that has occurred. 

The Gramophone industry during recent months has 
been responsible for a large number of issues, and 
it is definitely suggested that within the next twelve 
months many of them may cease to exist. Following 
on the steps of the gramophone companies come 
photographic companies. Stimulated by the success 
of the Photomaton Corporation, the original 
exploiters of an automatic photographic machine, 
other companies have been formed to exploit semi- 
automatic machines. These companies are adopting 
the policy of floating off subsidiaries to exploit their 
rights in other countries. If there is any future for 
this class of venture, it is probable that it will only 
be enjoyed by the Photomaton Corporation, who are 
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not merely first in the field with what is believed to 
be the only real automatic photographic machine but 
also have almost unlimited financial backing. Readers 
of these notes who hold shares in any of the other 
companies or their subsidiaries should realize ty, 
grave risk they are running and consider the adyis 
ability of selling their shares. These remarks do ny 
apply to the Colour Photographs (British and Foreign) 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Coo., runds Exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,46200 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Ltd., to which | drew attention last week. announc 
position 
BATS general 
The outstanding feature in the Industrial market py ovat 
last week was the announcement by the Brit, 
American Tobacco Company dealing with the form § ™™ a 
tion of a new subsidiary company under the name ¢ dl 
the Tobacco Securities Trust. The formation of thy & buting 
company was foreshadowed in these notes importa 
September 15, when reference was made to th oh aad 
rumours that the Board of the British Americ 
Tobacco Company were considering a scheme for th . 
segregation of the company’s share assets from i B with 
regular business. Actually it would appear that the & appeared 
British American Tobacco Company are handing oy, it 
certain of their holdings in subsidiary companies to thy § S0"5,' 
new Trust. This new Trust is to have a capital g ee 
#5,000,000 divided into 4,000,000 £1 ordinary shang between 
and 4,000,000 5s. deferred shares. The ordi the Cha 
shares are to receive a non-cumulative dividend ¢ - 
15% less tax, after which the profits are to be eq hol 
divided between the Ordinary and the Deferred, Ty & character 
supply the new Trust with funds, the British American — 2 
Tobacco Company are taking up 1,000,000 of the {i dann 
ordinary shares for cash. Shareholders in the British  sretion 
American Tobacco Company are to receive one fully & future 
paid £1 ordinary share and one fully paid 5s. deferred + li 
share for every eight British American Tobaco & i nati 
shares held; this constitutes a very substantial bonus, & ment of 
which was foreshadowed by the rise in British 
American Tobacco shares during the past few weeks 
This step taken by the British American Tobaow 
Company naturally focuses attention on the shares of 7 ™ 
the other great tobacco combine, the Imperial Tobaw § =, 
Company. A bonuson Imperial Tobacco shares has long & directors 
been overdue, and it is believed that some step similar & interests 
to that taken by the British American Tobacco Com pee gh 
pany will in due course be announced by the Imperid & jausry 
Company. Meanwhile the fact must not be over The pr 
looked that as the Imperial Tobacco Company at § ‘ia i 
believed to be holders of some 6,000,000 British Pci 
American Tobacco shares, they will automatically & sficient 
receive a substantial increase in their share assets in J ‘ound thy 
the form of the bonus distribution of Tobacco Secuti — 
ties Trust shares. It would appear that the Imperil 9 oc. 
Tobacco Company shares are still worth retaining. rae th 
econo 
HUGGINS methods 
Exactly a year ago I drew attention to the share Ft 
of Huggins and Company, the well-known brewers ae. 
The price was then 66/6d.; shareholders this week 
have received a bid of 108/6d. for their shares—a bil 
which they should accept. a 
GAUMONT ended 
It is interesting to note the demand that has sprung < t 
up recently for Gaumont shares. These shares prt he gh 
sent an industrial investment of a very promisiNt in, 
nature, and it will be surprising if within the nett} tranciaj 
twelve months they are not standing appreciably aa 
higher than the present level. tem, hi 
TAURUS & i further 
of Valpa 
ing the 
Ten 
dividend 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stre¢ 
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Company Meeting 
ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 


r The ANNUAL Mezetinc of the Anglo-South American Bank, 
CE id, was held on October 16 at Winchester House, London, 
a R. J. Hose (the chairman), after expressing regret at the 
deaths of Mr. Edward Bunge and Mr. Andrew Geddes, and 

] that he (the chairman) had been succeeded in the 
position of managing director by Mr. W. E. Wells, formerly the 
general manager, said that during the past year further definite 
had undoubtedly been made towards the consolidation 

of international affairs upon a more stable basis. In that con- 
gexion the recently signed Peace Pact was of primary importance, 
ghile in their’ own more immediate sphere of operations he was 
happy to be able to refer to the resumption of diplomatic relations 
yaween Chile and Peru. A further most important factor con- 
ibuting towards economic stability was that practically all the 
important countries had now linked their monetary systems to 


the gold standard. 


OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


With regard to the outlook for British foreign trade, there 
justification for a reasonable measure of optimism, and 
was satisfactory to observe the growth in value of the total 
aports during the current year to date, although the figures for 
September were not so good as in the preceding months. It 
was gratifying also to notice the indications of improved relations 
between Capital and Labour. Further, it was of importance that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able in his last Budget 
to announce a scheme for the relief of industry from 
of the burden of local rates. 

Generally speaking, the 12 months in South America had been 
characterised by continuous economic and commercial progress 
in many directions, and the importance with which an increase 
in transport facilities was regarded was shown by the fact that 
the principal States had in view large programmes of road con- 
sruction, in addition to other public works of prime necessity 
to future development. It was difficult to find any vital adverse 
ftor in the present general economic situation of Argentina. 
The country enjoyed a very considerable measure of prosperity , 
the national revenue exceeded expenditure, and further enhance- 

ment of the Republic’s wealth might anticipated. 


LARGER BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


The main feature of the balance sheet. was that their total 
figures were considerably larger than a year ago, which was 
aeounted for to a very considerable extent by the fact that the 
diectors had further pursued the policy of consolidation of their 
interests at home and abroad, having taken over the Argentine 
business of the British Bank of South America as from Decem- 
ter 1, 1927, and also the London business of that bank as from 
January 1 last. 

The process of stabilisation had inevitably involved some reduc- 
tion in interest rates in the countries where they operated, with 
a comsequent narrowing in the margin of their earnings, but 
te normal increase in the bank’s business had been more than 
suficient to cover such shrinkage. At the same time that they 
found their margin of earnings tending to decrease, the banking 
kgislation now operative in many countries, as also the social 
laws enforced there, necessitated a continued increase in their 
apenses. In these circumstances shareholders would readily 
tallise that it was only by the most rigid adherence to a policy 
i economy, and by consistently studying the most up-to-date 
methods of business efficiency and adopting them where best 
taulated to serve such policy, that they were able to show that 
tir earnings had expanded at a greater pace than their expen- 

resulting in a small increase in net profits. 
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ASSOCIATED INSTITUTIONS 


The British Bank of South America declared for the year 
taled December, 1927, its usual dividend of 10 per cent. In 
‘gard to their other associated institutions, their colleagues on 
the board of the Banque Anglo-Sud Américaine, Société Anonyme, 
Paris, decided to retain their profits for 1927 in the business of 
i institution so as to strengthen the position in view of the 
adjustments in France consequent upon stabilisation of 
. Their American auxiliary, the Anglo-South Ameri- 
‘a Trust Co., New York, continued to make satisfactory pro- 
$s, having maintained its dividend at 5 per cent. and added 
: $50,000 to reserve, and the Banco de A. Edwards y Cia, 
Valparaiso, had again declared a dividend of 16 per cent. for 
the year ended June, 1928. The Banque Générale Belge, Ant- 
"ap recorded a further expansion in profits during 1927, enab- 
lng the dividend to be maintained at 18 per cent. and a larger 
aan to be made to reserves. During the course of the year 
Capital of the bank had been increased from Fcs. 100,000,000 
"0 Fes, 250,000,000, and the scope of its activities and influence 
been considerably enlarged. 
“= teport and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final 
idend was declared of 5s. per share, less tax. 


Welwyn 
Garden 


City 


The increasing industrial develop- 
ment and the corresponding growth 
of population at Welwyn Garden 
City necessitates a further issue of 
Debenture Stock. 


ISSUE OF 


24 DEBENTURE 
STOCK 


for expenditure on general develop- 
ment—houses, roads and _ public 
services. 


A social investment which gives a 

regular return and is well secured. 

The last issue of this Stock was 
oversubscribed. 


Write for a Prospectus to the 
Secretary, 


Estate Office, 
Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts 
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ENGLISH STOCKINGS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917) 
CAPITAL £450,000 


The Prospectus shows that :— 

1. The Company acquires the whole of the Ordin- 
ary Share Capital (less 500 Shares) of the Klinger 
Manufacturing Company Limited. 

2. That it subscribes at for 198,050 ten per cent. 


j Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each of the Klinger Manufacturing Company 
Limited. 


3. That through John Hetherington and Sons 
Limited (the sole licensees for the British Empire, 
excluding Canada) it supplies the Klinger Company 
in priority of other customers with 100 High-Speed 
Circular Knitting Machines. 

4. That the Company has been formed to acquire 
and develop further businesses of a similar nature as 
and when opportunities occur. 


BARCLAY’S BANK LIMITED, 54 Lombard 


and from the Brokers to the issue :-— 

GREENER DREYFUS & COMPANY, 451 
W. H. DICKINSON & COMPANY, The 
or at the REGISTERED OFFICES of the 


Prospectuses are obtainable from the Company’s Bankers :— 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.3, and branches. 


divided into 
4,500,000 shares of 2/- each — 
DIRECTORS : 
HENRY ERNEST GARLE, Chairman of Kirklees Limited (Chairman) 


ERNEST VARLEY HAIGH, Managing Director of John Hetherington & Sons, Limited 
SARGENT TERRY HARMAN, Director of Branston Artificial Silk Company, Limited 


An Issue will be made on Monday next, October 22nd, of 4,500,000 Shares of 2/- 
each at par. 


5. The business of the Klinger Manufacturing Com- 
pany has expanded continuously since its inception, 
sales having risen from a value of £112,432 in 1922 
to £678,878 in 1928, and the annual production has 
increased from 3,082,962 stockings in 1922 to 20,218,056 
in 1928. The Directors are convinced that the pro- 
gressive increase of profits from 1922 to 1925 (viz, 
from £15,702 to £63,248) can, under the new regime 
and with the adequate financial resources now being 
provided, be resumed and intensified. The Board 
estimates that the output can be raised considerably, 
and that by making full use of recent inventions, 
notably in regard to ‘“‘* full-fashioned ’’ hosiery and 
the Maratti High-Speed Circular Knitting Machines, 
still further expansion can be achieved. 


Street, London, E.C.3, and branches. 


Salisbury House, London, E.C.z2. 
Temple, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Company, 11 Angel Court, London, E.C.2. 


Company Meetings 
WASTE FOOD PRODUCTS 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENTERPRISE 
The Starvrory Meerrinc of Waste Food Products, Ltd., was 
held on October 17 at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London 


Mr. Douglas B. W. Markham (the Chairman) presided, and 
in summarising the progress which had taken since the 
Company was formed three months ago, said that had 
been constituted principally to acquire the Drysdale Manufactur- 
ing Company, Messrs. W. Hornett’s business, and the Matusa 
Works and, last, but most important, the patents of Mr. John 
Lewis, who was their Managing Director. 

When they brought out this company he (the speaker) was 
afraid that the public did not realize the possibilities that were 
before them, but he thought the public had now got just a slight 
idea of what they could achieve. were only a small com- 
pany—£150,000 capital—but he firmly believed that the company 
would prove to be one of the great industrial concerns not only 
of this country but of the world. (Hear, hear.) They had 
acquired the world patents from Mr. John Lewis for the ridicu- 
lous figure of £10,000. They then set forth to consolidate their 
supplies. They started off with two very fine contracts—one with 
Messrs. Lyons for five years, with the company’s option to renew 
for a further five years, and the same conditions prevailed with 
regard to the A.B.C. That justified their erection of a plant 
which would utilise Mr. Lewis’s patents to get their wonderful 
extraction and products for which they would receive—and they 
had contracts for several years ahead—moneys which would pay 
the shareholders very good dividends. 

RAPID EXPANSION 

Dealing with Foreign Patents the Chairman said that in order 
to protect their name they had registered seven properties. The 
first subsidiary which they would float—and which had been 
under-written—was Continental Waste Food Products, That 
company had a capital of £500,000, of which £100,000 would be 
in £1 participating preference shares asking 4@ per cent of the 
profits. These shares would be taken by this company as part 
of the purchase consideration. (Hear, hear.) The balance of 
£400,000 would be divided into 1,600,000 ordinary shares of 5s. 
each, and the shareholders of their company would be given 
the right to apply for a great proportion of those shares at 
par. (Hear, hear.) Their company would receive a minimum of 
£50,000 cash in addition m their 100,000 participating preference 

he Chairman hav’ replied to questions the meeting 
terminated. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD 


AN EVERYDAY NECESSITY 


The AnNuaL GENERAL MzeTING of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Lid, 
was held on Thursday last at Raphael House, Moorfields, EL. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) said it 
had been on occasions suggested that the company’s ws 
primarily a luxury business, but this idea was quite fallaciow 
** The World’s Art Service,’”’ by its widespread activities and is 
continual propaganda had long ago transformed what was ome 
a luxury, and might otherwise have remained one, into # 
everyday necessity. Art in its hundred-and-one phases ba 
increasingly become a vital factor in the lives of all, the balam 
sheets of this company indicating, as a barometer, the steady 
rise in the public demand for their publications. At the preséat 
moment they had the largest staff on their pay-roll that ty 
had ever had—a strong indication of the vitality of the busines 
The Christmas Card Department, which was, one of the mom 
important branches of their activity, continued to make steady 
progress. The company’s books maintained a wide vogue al 
popularity. It was always interesting to produce books whit 


Their old friend ‘* Father Tuck's Annual " was now aged a 
and was more than ever beloved by young children, The vane 
publications emanating from their book department 
over 400—gift books, toy books, painting books, and a serie@ 
remarkably novel transfer books, 

The growth of their calendar trade in recent years a 
certainly be attributed to the fact that their calendars were bem 
largely bought by the public at Christmas time, not merdy@ 
their own homes, but to send away as Christmas present 
calendar made an ideal present because it remained with @ 
recipient throughout the whole year, The directors recomme 
a final dividend on the ordinary shares for the six month ® 
April 30, 1928, at the rate of 11 per cent, per annum, making? 
total of 8 per cent, for the year, He might say 
exaggeration that never did the company's reputation 
higher, and never was there a time when they enjoyed in grea® 
fullness the confidence and goodwill of the public whom @ 
served, 

On the motion af the Chairman, seconded by Sir Ant 
Conan Doyle, the report was unanimously adopted, sv 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Reginald Tuck, Bart, © 


re-elected directors. 
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Charlotte Yonge’s Novels and 36 vols. 
seg from the Authoress. are collection. 6 6s. 
Life, Letters and Works of Lord Leighton. 2 vols. | P- & BRIT? NDIA = 
7 vols. Handsomely bound in calf. 1833. Sal from. 
£6 LLES, ete., + EGYPT, 
f . Limi INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
plates, and a°fourcolour frontispiece, | CHING, JAPAN” MAURFTIUS. EAST’ AND SOUTH AFRICA 
arting Look.” £3 lbs. P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
, his Sister. Astarte. 1921. Limited to 200 copies. Pp. & ©. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
Byron_and 
‘Asse of Apuleius. Trans. by Adlington. 1913. £2 2s. Street, Freight ~- P. & 0. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Works. Legends of the Monastic Orders, etc. and B.1. Offices, i I London, E.C.3. 
§ vols. Full morocco. 1890. £4 10s. ww B.l. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 = 
faizac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
PEN Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. A 
Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. ppeal 
Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. 3s. L 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. ae 
BOOKS WANTED 2° this very poor 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. parish People sending clothing, . boots, 
Album of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Guw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
fardy’s Tess. 3 vols, 1891. 
The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
's Crock of Gold. 1912. Art Gallery 
[ge Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
feswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
(hesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. NEVINSON—Enxhibition of New Pictures. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, DORA GORDINE—Sculpture. 
BAKER'S GREAT odes BRIGHT STREET, | LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10 till 6 daily. 


Public Appointment 


IRMINGHAM NEW HOSPITAL CENTRE.—Required 

a whole-time Secretary to the Executive Board, salary 

£1,500 per annum, minimum period of appointment guar- 
a@ieed; experience of hospital organization and administration 
@irable—For further details apply The Town Clerk, Council 
Howse, Birmingham. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 

pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 

connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. 
totage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 
i Gd. Send remittance to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN 
#00, LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf fully matured and care- 

fully blended. A smooth sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, 
watage Sd. extra; 38s. Od. for 500, postage 9d.; 75s. Od. per 
WM) post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, J. J. 
FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


RS AT WHOLESALE PRICES, direct from Manu- 
to wearer. Amazing savings on the finest skins 

in fashionable shades. Special New Season’s Bargain: 
Real _—= Wrap, dyed Sable, 72-ins. long, including tails. 
< sual price, 5 gns. Now offered at 60s., carriage paid. 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 

lmtrated Catalogue of Fur Ties and Fur’ Coats to 


Garles Caton and Co., Dept. S.R.3, Imperial House, Regent 


Security which does not Depreciate 


thdowment Assurance provides a means of 
ving which for convenience and advantage 
S unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 

Assurance combined with investment. 


TE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


al Classes of Inswrance Business Transacted. 


publication.—Write Musical Editor, 
Stewart and Co., Ltd., Percy Street, London, 


Typewriting 
MSS. ase ty experienced operators 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


Theatres 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


COURT (Sloane 5137). MONDAY NEXT ar 8.15 
(Subsequently at 8.30.) MATS, THURS. and SAT. 2.30 


FORTUNATO 


and 
THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE 
By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Graaville-Barker) 


‘ 

Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 20.10.1928 
Allea & Unwia Faber & Gwyer Nash & Graysoa 
Fisher Unwia Noel, Douglas 

Acrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press. 

Bale & Danielssoa Gyideadal Peter Davies 
Blackwell per Putnam's 
Bean Harrap Richards Press 
Bles Heinemann Routledge 
Herbert Jenkins Nunpsoa Low 
Buras & Oates Hodder & Stoughioa 
Hurst & Blackest Sheed & Ward 
Paul The Bodiey Head 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co, The Studio 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollancs 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Booa Werner, Laurie 
rot Murray Wishart 


Competitors must cut out and caclose this coupon 


UTHORS and Composers.— Old-established music 
publishers require compositions by British writers for 
S.R., Duff 
belt 
ely ; 
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The Saturday Review 


SCOTTISH FINANCE GOMPANY 


LIMITED 
announces that the issue for subscription at par of 


300,000 8 per cent. 
Participating Preferred Shares 
of 10s. each and 300,000 
Deferred Shares of 1s. each 


RECORDAPHONES 


LIMITED 


will be made next week. 


The Capital of the Company is 300,000 Participating 
Preferred Shares of 10s. each and 1,000,000 Deferred 
Shares of Is. each. 


The Prospectus will show that: 

1. The Recordaphone is a small machine about the 
size of a typewriter and is the only invention of 
its kind authorised by the Postmaster-General to 
be attached to Post Office telephone circuits. 

2. It will record and reproduce a telephone conversa- 
tion between two or more persons, and can auto- 
matically record messages in the absence of a 
subscriber. 


3. It can be easily connected with any telephone 
installation in a few minutes and hired at an 
annual service rental. 


4. The microphone obviates the necessity of speak- 
ing into a tube or of having the machine in the 
room. 


5. The Company acquires eleven British Patents 
covering Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
BANKERS: 

WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, Head Office, 
41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2, and Branches. at 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND’ BANK, LIMITED, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, London and 

Branches. 
BROKERS: 


T. GORDON HENSLER & Co., Capel House, 62 
New Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and Stock 
Exchange. 

ALBERT E. BARTLETT & CO., ‘Shannon Court, 
Corn Street, Bristol, and Stock Exchange. 


ISSUING HOUSE: 


SCOTTISH FINANCE COMPANY, 

London Wall Build- 
ings, London, E.C.2, and 166 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


Prospectuses will 
be available on 
Wednesday Next, 
after 12 noon, and 
may be obtained 
from the Bankers, 


= 


20 October 


... and these will be 
the future citizens of 
the Empire 


Since its formation in 
1884 the National 
Society for the Preven. 
tion of Cruelty to 
Children has been privi- 
leged to help 


Nearly 4 Million 


ill-treated little ones 


Do not leave these hapless 
mites to grow up cowed—and 
therefore cunning, callous—and 
therefore brutal, ill-nourished— 
and therefore of weak physique 
—a burden on their fellows 
instead of proudly entering their 
rightful heritage as upholders 
and builders of Empire. 


The | 
N.S.P.C.C. 


Large gifts and small gratefully received 
by WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT, Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 


1 | THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE 
Issuing House as i Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836, Branch of Tt 
above. Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. WA 


Published _Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 
‘aul, in 


the County of London, and Printed by Hersert 


Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 


-TD., 


43 


$157, two lines), in the Parish of % 
Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, October 20, 1928 
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